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BUTBRATVRB. 


THE FISHERMAN. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE. 
The water rushed, the water swelled, 
A fisherman sat there, 
His careful eye was on his line, 
His heart was free from care. 
And even as he sat and watched, 
The sullen waves divide, 
And dripping from the dark abyss, 
A maiden sought his side. 





She sang to him—she spoke to him— 
“Why seek to snare my brood, 

With human wile and human arts 
From her own solitude ? 

Ah did you know what life we lead, 
We dwellers of the deep, 

You'd leave your parent earth for aye, 
And to our bosom leap.” 

‘Tn ocean's depths loves not the sun— 
Loves not the moon to lave ? 

Look not their images more bright, 
Seen dancing on the wave? 

Nay, mirror’d in our crystal sheen, 
High heaven’s all azure dome 

And thine own shadow lure thee down 
To this our ocean home.” 


The waters rushed—the waters swelled— 
The wave just licked his feet ; 
His soul was wrapped in visions fair, 
As love's own kisses sweet 
She spoke to him—she sang to him, 
‘a ‘ Lo] 
With witching spells I ween ; 
Half sank he in—half leaped he in, 


And never more was seen. 


THE HARP AND THE POET. 
BY THOMAS POWELL, ESQ. 
The wind, before it woos the harp, 
Is but the wild and common air; 
Yet, as it passes through the chords, 
Changes to music rare. 
And even so the poet’s soul 
Converts the things that round him lie 
Into a gentle voice of song— 
Divinest harmony. 


Sweet harp and poet, framed alike 
By God, as his interpreters, 
To breathe aloud the silent thought 
Of every thing that stirs 
— 
A TREATISE UPON FALCONRY. 
BY JAMES COCKBURN BELANY 

This author is an enthusiast for the noble sport of hawking, which, we ima- 
gine, is held in less indifference than he supposes. On the contrary, whether 
the revival of falconry be desirable or not, there are many symptoms of its re- 
suscitation 
mode of sport over modern wholesale gun-slaughter. 


Nor is it without truth 
that he contends— 


“When a covey of birds is put up, the sportsman‘directs his shot either to 


one bird in particular, or toa number at random. If the discharge has been 





| 


Mr. Belany claims an immeasurable superiority for his favourite | 


successful in killing the object, less pain is probably inflicted upon it, by this 


means, than by any other that could have been employed, to effect the same 
end; but if on the contrary, the game is only wounded, a lingering pain ending 
in death, with the loss of the bird, is the common consequence. Now this is 
an unalterable consequence of shoot ing, and instances of it will oceur to a con- 
siderable amount with even the most steady and scrupulous of sportsmen. But 
when firing is made beyond a certain distance, or when two or three barrels are 
rashly discharged upon a covey rising close, which is too much the fashion of 
the day, the number wounded generally far exceeds the number killed ; perhaps 
for every one bagged two or three flutter off, to pine away and perish. Now 
take a similar glance at the hawk in the field. j 

‘When a covey of birds is put up to the hawk,the hawk makes his stoop upon 
a single bird only. Whatever be the number in the covey raised, none but the 
individual bird at which the stoop is made, receives the least hurt from it; and 
then that bird is either struck to the ground, and if not dead. instantly killed bv 


the falconer ; or escapes unscathed. When ahawk misses its first aim. which 


} 





seven p.m., one hundred and twenty-two brace and a half of grouse, and two 
hares, with three double guns and servants loading them. In three particular 
‘ points,’ that is, | suppose, three discharges of both barrels, he dropped seven- 
teen birds. Now, under such extensive death, such chance work, firing amidst 
almost clouds of birds, (for such they must have been, when a gun was bring- 
ing down at the rate of six at a discharge,) where such a number were bagged, 
how many must have escaped to die from their wounds ! 





‘Could the ancestors of these gentlemen but raise their heads above the grave, | 


and once witness such scenes of slaughter upon their inheritance, or see Eng- 
hsh sport thus outraged, how pobaes se would they look! Yet how much 
more astonished would they be, (whose honourable 
rosity towards the meanest animal, lay in sparing th 
derate portion,) nay, how would they blush to see the representatives of their 
ancient and honoured houses, making such acts of cruelty objects of notorious 
ambition! But they certainly would look with greater astonishment still, when 
they were told after all this, that great ‘“ refinement had taken place in the taste 
of modern sportsmen ;” and that their noble falcon whose glorious wings had 
delighted the world for so many centuries, had led them so often with “ joyous 
hearts” over their broad lands, and which, with their patrimony, they so carefnlly 
studied to preserve, for the enjoyment of their offspring, was now denied a spot 
of ground to rest upon, except the gibbet, by their favoured progeny, and that 
through the “advancement of civilization.” 

“One of the ‘enlightening’ authors of the present day, very gravely asserts, 
that falcrony has ‘retreated everywhere before the advancement of civiliza- 
tion.’ He does not inform us upon what grounds he is led to make such an 
assertion ; and I should hope there are few in this age who would venture to 
support such doctrine, when they are told that the cock-pit and the ring are in 
high fashion among the beau monde of the day ; nay, supported even by some of 
the most wealthy of the land. 

‘Tn returning to a comparison of the gun and the hawk, it need only be added, 
that where the taking of game is practised for profit only, or where the plea- 
sure of the sport increases in a ratio with the destruction of life, or where unne- 
cessary toil or overstraining fatigue, finds a reward in unnecessary death, the gun 
in general may be judged the superior. But where, besides a moderate portion 
of game, salutary exercise and agreeable recreation to the body and mind, are 
sought ; where a well earned escape of the quarry from its bold pursuer, affords 
more pleasure than wanton slaughter, where the gentleman uses game only as 
an auxiliary dish at his table ; and, next to having a few on his board, likes, in 
the good old English taste. to see them sporting over his grounds, in the free 
enjoyment of life and liberty, the gun is not to be spoken of in comparison with 
the hawk.” 

Thus much for the superiority of hawking, @s a more rational and humane 
sport, than shooting game. But our author dwells upon, and magnifies its ad- 
vantages on many other points, and gives full details of its history, its mysteries, 
and its numerous attractions. These are not much in onr way ; but as a speci- 
men of a really agreeable book, we shall give an extract which, we are certain, 
will have charms for young readers :— 

‘To see the hawks feed is a most interesting sight, and one that seldom fails 
to command the attention of even the rudest minds: the beautiful symmetry 
and graceful attitudes of the birds are then extremely attracting. The tutoring 
of them is likewise a most delightful recreation, and one in which both princes 
and nobles, in former times, took great pleasure : considering it neither too 
mean nor too toilsome for their own undertaking, to watch the progress of the 
pupil gradually yielding obedience to the rules of the teacher. ‘To mark the 
bland subtilties of art stealing imperceptibly between the bird and its own na- 
ture, until they gain a sure possession; then weaning it away, step by step, 
frein its native wildness into a tame and sociable state—is a most interesting 
study 

“The society, too, of the hawks, by every lover of this ancient sport, has 
always been regarded with peculiar interest ; nor is this to be wondered at, 
when once the noble nature of these birds has been experienced. 
tors took great pride 


Our ances- 
in having them placed, especially on “ high times,”’ or 
days of festivity, upon their blocks on the smooth sward in front of their halls, 
or on each side of their door, that they might be seen by their guests, or ad- 
mired through the windows. This was a true old English fashion, and must 
have had a beautiful appearance placed in front of some of their stately build- 
ings. Living at hack, their society is still more amusing: their lively appear- 
ance soaring around the house, pe rching about the doors or windows, following 
their master over his grounds, now skimming over his head, now alighting 
upon his fist, &c., render them extremely pleasing. It has already been ob- 
served, that in former times, they were often made the travelling companions 
of both ladies and gentlemen, and as sach they became both faithful and affec- 
tionate ones. By the way, Sir John Sebright does not seem to allow hawks 
any claim to such a quality as affection or attachment to their keeper. This is 
a most erroneous notion, and appears the more singular emanating from the pen 
of a practical and experienced falconer. The following notice of a peregrine 
falcon, favoured me by a neighbouring gentleman, of the highest credibility 
affords a very decisive proof of the attachment of the hawk to its master :— 
The bird was permitted to fly at large and range wherever it pleased. The 
summer being warm, and the sitting room in consequence frequently open, it 


| entered at all times of the day, and was a constant guest at the dinner-table, 


rarely happens if in proper order, it either takes its quarry at a subsequent ef- | 


fort, or the quarry gets into cover with no other harm than a good fright. ‘Thus 
much, then, for the cruelty of hawking, as compared with the use of the gun in 
the field. A slight view of the pleasure, or other advantages of each, shall next 
be taken. 

“‘ The pleasures of the fowling-piece are sail by Mr. Scott to be extremely 
enticing ; which to every lover of shooting they no doubt are. Agreeable, 
however, as they may be to the fowler, they are to be enjoyed or partaken of 
by none but himself; spectators in general recoil with dread from the report 


sequently shooting is unavoidably a selfish, or an unsociable pastime ; and one, 
the gratification of which is to be embraced only by a solitary few, out of the 
great body of the people 
rous, compared with those of shooting, are not contined to the faleoner only. 
but may be enjoyed, with equal satisfaction, by a thousand of people at the 
same time, as conveniently as by a single individual; nay, if there is a person 
in the field whose enjoyment may seem less than another's, it is the falconer, 
whose time is least at liberty to dwell upon the delights of the sport.” 
He justly denounces the modern bloody and brutal batiwe, remarking— 
“* To look into some of the respectable journals of the present day, and run 


over a few of the sporting notices, or witness some of their ‘ unequalled feats ’ 
in the field, is enough to make one shrink at the very thought of the state of 


sport now in this country. A sportsman is seen in the field with half a dozen 


double guns, carried and loaded as fast as he can discharge them by a train of 
vassals behind him. pouring showers of shot on every side, and carrying whol 

sale massacre over hills and valleys, and leaving the country overstrewn with 
maimed and mangled game. Alas! 


is this sport l Instead of finding pleasu 


at such a scene, who that is not dead to the proper sympathies of our nature, 


must not turn away from it with horror? 


As an example, I shall, in bona fide 
lay one or two of these ‘ battues’ before my re ider 
“ » ‘ iy , 
In the ——_—_., it is stated that C—— G—— has kill d in three days, upon 
the estate of ——_., with six guns, considerably above a thousand head of came. 


six hundred of which were pheasants ; 


near to a hundred and fifty of other game each day 


In 
hkewise noticed, that M——_ C—— bagged, 


five 


mother col 


etween o'clock a 


averaging two hundred pheasants, and 
mn it 1s 
mu. and 


| harmless, though at times a little merrily waggish. 


apparently more for the sake of society than of gratifying its appetite, for, hun- 
gry or not, it attended. It evinced great attachment, liked to be taken notice 
of, and if neglected would get upon his master’s shoulder and pinch him gently 
by the ear. It was very fond of lying upon a lady’s lap. The bird was perfectly 
A flock of seventeen tur- 
keys frequented a pasture close by the house, under the guidance of a huge 
turkey-cock, who had long been the bully of the poultry yard. The hawk 


| circling above the plump of birds would stoop with amazing velocity, and strike 


| ered tribe that ever offered to resent its waggery 


within a hair’s breadth of the crimson head of their leader 


the whole array, the old patriarch amongst the first, would fly in disorder to a 
thick hedge for shelter, with more than usual noise and gabble. Birds smaller 


| than itself it never molested, but hesitated not to play off its pranks upon the 
The pleasures of hawking, however few or nume- | 


largest that came in its way. A brood hen was the only individual of the feath- 


It, however, never attempt- 


| ed to injure the young.” 


| health having induced me to seek the benefits of a 


Mr. Belany had a favourite hawk, of which he gives this Interesting ac- 
count :-— 
‘**T myself have had hawks which exhibited as strong signs of attachment to 


me as evera dog did to its master r, Which travelled 


One falcon in particula 
with me upwards of two thousand miles, became so very fond of my company, 
A delicate state of 


that she would scarcely sit at rest but in my presence 
1 air and scenery 


hanae 
cha 


im an excursion through afew of the different counts 1 the south of England, 
I, instead of taking with me the usual companion of the wanderer, a dog, took 
a falcon upon my fist. A gentleman joined at London for thetour. * * * 
a The falcon approved hers« If not only an afle: lonate and faithful, but 
amost enchanting companion She had not only such influence as to procure 
us free access to many of th preserves of the squires an | knights that lay in 

r route, where, amongst partridges and pheasants, she istonished their pro 
prietors ; but also the power of acting as a magical passport to the smiles and 
graces of their fair families : thus affording us opportunities of experiencing the 
hosp ities of their rural mansions. She was a general favourite whereve! 
we went, not less with the ladies than with the gentlemen; and at every imn 
or village in which for a few days we beat up quarters, she seldom failed to 


gain for us 











‘ Passing favours and most matchless friends. 

“The enjoyments she afforded us were often as diversified as the landscapes 
we travelled through ; and the strange contrasts of character which she had the 
virtue of bringing around her, never failed to yield new interest and amusement 
to her fellow-travellers. At one time we beheld her surrounded by “ high aris- 
tocrats and ladies fair ;” at another encompassed by a regiment of ple boys 
and girls, who often did us the uncalled-for honour to escort us through t 
streets and villages as we passed along, despite many modest and heart-felt 
expressions from my friend declining all such proofs of public esteem, which he 





| declared to be quite unmerited on our part, and due only to a band of blind 
ride, tempered with gene- | 


e lives of all beyond a mo- | 


fiddiers. One day we beheld her basking in the smiles and graces of a fine 
lady,—the next outdone by the overwhelming encomiums of a drunken land- 


| lord. 


a general panic | 
| ensued, the word was given sauve qui peut, the devil take the hmdermost, and | 
Phis is a truism which even sportsmen themselves are not insensible of,—con- | 


“During the whole of our travels, whether by steam-boats, stage-coaches, 
post-chaises, omnibuses, vans, on foot or on horseback, she sat upon my hand, 
and wherever we strayed, whether in public or in private house, her perch under 
night was in my bed-room ; and during the day, except when out of doors, upon 
a block, always in the same apartment with her companions. Thus accustomed 
to be in my company, her attachment became so strong, that she appeared al- 
ways restless and dissatisfied when not beside me ; or, as a lady once observed, 
“she never seemed pleased but in the presence of her lord.” After an excur- 
sion of from four to five months duration, we returned to London, where she 
died shortly afterwards, but not before she had delighted many of her metropo- 
litan admirers by a few beautiful flights at pigeons. Her death was caused by 
too close confinement in the city, having brought on a disease of the stomach. 

Being in private lodgings, where none but the servants of the family and 
my own friends were in the habit of entering, she became so ‘ perfectly at 
home’ that she would sometimes walk out of one room into another in search 
of me; would follow me from one apartment to another, and come from the 
most distant part of the house even in the dark, or with the hood on, when I 
chose to call her. This she has done often in the presence of my friends. If 
I happened to sleep past my usual rising hour, she would leave her block, 
(which stood in a corner of the room with a piece of canvass spread around it 
to prevent her mutes from soiling the carpet,) fly into the bed and take me 
gently by the ear ; or if I happened to be absent for any length of time, or had 
been late in coming in at night, she, being accustomed to see me much at 
home, and, likewise, to be regularly spoken to and stroked gently on the breast 
before I retired to rest, would come off her block, wander round the room, and 
finding the door shut, take a place close by the threshold, and there wait pa- 
tiently tntél my return. Nor could the inmates induce her to return to the 
block.’ As soon, however, as I entered, she would fly to my arm, get upon my 
shoulder, rab her beak against my cheek, showing every token of welcome and 
gladness at my return. For about a week previous to her death, she refused to 
take any food; and for the last three or four nights she had regularly left her 
block and wandered in the dark to my bedside, but not being able to get upon 
it, had crept as close to the head of it, or to where she had heard me breathing, 
as she could get, and there remained almost motionless until [ arose. During 
the last night she had come to the bedside in the same manner ; and in the morn- 
ing, on looking over, I saw her broad wing stretched upon the floor cold and 
| stiff. She had come to my bedside either under the vain hope of finding relief 
frorvh me, or through a desire to be near me to the last. 

“In honor of the bird, and as a proof that the heroic or romantic spirit of the 
ladies of old has not yet altogether become extinct in this country, it may hero 
be mentioned that a handsome set of hawk-harness, the gift of two of her fair 
admirers, was on its way to be presented to heron the day she died _ It con- 
sisted of a pair of silver bells, a splendidly decorated hood, lined with white 
satin, a silken plaited leash, with the bird’s name, ‘Sappho,’ wrought in needle- 
work upon it, and a finely turned block, with her name also inscribed upon it.” 

















EE 
ANECDOTES OF CAMPERDOWN. 

Amongst the many Naval Commanders who have contributed to perpetuate 
the glory of England, and assert her sovereignty of the seas, none have surpassed 
| the bravery and consummate skill of Admiral Duncan. His victory off Cam- 
| perdown must be a lasting monument of his prowess, and the temper and gene- 
| rosity, which he displayed when the most complete success crowned his efforts, 

failed not to endear him both to friends and foes. 
Intelligence having reached England that the French intended to attempt a 
landing in Ireland, the British Government vigilantly watched the motions of 
| her crafty enemy. Information was speedily obtained that a powerful fleet 
| was riding in the Texel, commanded by Admiral De Winter, and manned by 
, the best seamen that Holland could furnish. It may here be contended that, 
| according to some narrators, the Dutch ships were generally bad sailers, their 
| crews awkward from inexperience, and their officers unskailful, although brave ; 
| but the sequel will show that these statements are without foundation, as the 
officers and men composigg the Dutch fleet displayed the utmost skill and bra- 
very during the action. That the Dutch ships in general were slow sailerg no 
one will attempt to deny, but it would be bad taste to say more, to their dis- 
advantage ; 

The British Government having discovered the intentions of the French, di- 
rected a fleet to be assembled with all possible speed, which was placed under 
the command of Admiral Duncan. In consequence of the hasty manner in 
which the fleet was assembled, the vessels comprising it were thiefly of inferior 
rate, excepting a few which were ordered to join him from Portsmouth. Admi- 
ral Duncan placed a small squadron, under the command of Capt. Trollope, inthe 
| Russell, to cruize off the Texel, while he went to Yar th, which was the ap- 
pointed rendezvous for the British fleet, in order to ite the sailing of the 
expedition He had scarely began to make his arrat nents, however, before 
Mr. Hamilton was despatched by Capt. Trollope to the dmiral, to whom he 
conveyed by signal, from the back of Yarmouth Sands, that the enemy was at 
The Admiral lost not a moment in preparation ; the signal was made for 
sailing, and in a short time the British fleet was under weigh. So expeditious 
were the movements of the British Admiral, that although he did not receive 
this information until the 10th of October, he reached his old cruizing station 
off the Texel early on the morning of the 11th. As he approached he perceived 
the Russell to leeward, with the signal flying for an enemy's fleet. Duncan, 
whose alacrity was only to be equalled by his promptitude and decision, soon 
came in view of that which he had anxiously sighed for, “the Dutch fleet out 
side of the Nieu Deep.” His joy was excessive ; but, although his active mind 
urged him forward, yet his judgment was such that he had taken every possible 
precaution which experience and sound reason could suggest, in order to prevent 
the possibility of a failure in his projected attack L 

When the officers of the fleet came on board the Venerable for their final 
instruct! Admiral Dunean was in high spirits, and looked upon certam vic- 


sea. 


mn 


tory as the issue of the day ‘ There, gentlemen,” said he, as he pointed 
towards the Dutch fleet, “‘ you see a very severe Winter before you, and I hope 
you will keep up a good fire ;*’ which lacome rem irk occasioned much merri- 


ment among the officers, who assured him they would be sure to follow his 
vwdvice most fully No time was lost in unnecessary manmuvres or etiquettes, 
or forming lines or making dispositions ; he was determined to act as cireum- 


stances re quired, and his orders to the Captains of ships were such as to cre ate 
an anxious rivalry ich should achieve tl est glory on this eventful 


occasion 


is to wh 1 orea 
Duncan, like a wary Scotchman, watched his opportunity, and when the mo- 
ment arrived he da 


and cut completely 


hed amongst the enemy with the most und sunted resolution, 
r line, followed by the fleet, 


There was now no chance of 


be 


at 


thus getting 
retre 


through the 


tween the enemy and their own coast 
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fcr either party, and it remained to be tried which was to be the victor. There 
was no flinching nor running fighting : each ship picked out his customer, and 
by half-past twelve o'clock the action became general. The Dutch behaved 
edmirably ; but the courage and determination of the British were not to be 
baffled. At —_ the Dutch, finding the work hotter than they anticipated, 
edged away for their own shore ; but their progress was arrested off the heights 
of Camperdown. Onslow, the British Vice-Admiral, emulating the bold ma- 
neuvre of Duncan, bore down onthe enemy’s rear, and most emer broke 
through the line, and engaged the enemy to leeward, ‘the wind being dead on 
the land at W.N.W. Admiral Duncan, in the Venerable, — forward, with 
the intention of engaging Admiral De Winter, who had hoisted his flag in the 
Vryheid, 74. The States General, Admiral Story, a 74, however, opposed 
Duncan’s passage, and endeavoured to prevent his further progress, but Duncan, 
having made up his mind to pay his respects to the Dutch Admiral in person, 
was not to be baffled, and, after a most galling fire from the Vencrable, the States 
General was silenced, and Admiral Storey, finding the British fire rather hotter 
than he anticipated, was glad to make a precipitate retreat, and together with 
five Batavian ships, bore away for the Texel, which he reached in safety, and 
endeavoured to make the best excuse he could, to the Gallo-Batavian Govern- 
ment, for his dastardly flight from the scene of action. Duncan proceeded to 
the Vryheid, Admiral De Winter, which he instantly engaged. The obstinate 
courage and the consummate skill displayed by the two Admirals were such as 
no pen can describe. It was the meeting of two heroes. Each had his coun- 
try’s honour at stake ; and each nobly contended for the palm of victory : but 
what could withstand the determination of the men who manned Duncan's 
ship! who, after each volley that the Dutchman fired, actually popped their 
heads through the portholes, and shouted, “* Well done, Little Breeches.” 
Numberless feats of valour were displayed on board the Admiral’s “e, During 
the heat of the action the flag-halliards were shot away, when John rawford, a 
young active fellow, who was captain of a gun, seemg the ship's colours drop 
down, coolly tucked them under his arm, and turning towards the ship’s side, 
and looking with contempt towards the Dutch, who were cheering in conse- 
quence, bawled out, “ Don’t be so merry, Mister Big Breeches, we'll settle you 
before we part.”” Having said this, he skimmed aloft up shrowds like a dart, 
while the musket balls and grape rattled about him in showers ; yet Fortune 
seemed to stand his friend, for, despite of all opposition and rattling of shot, up 
went bold Jack Crawford, with the hammer between his teeth and a few spike- 
nails in his pocket, while the colours were thrown over his shoulder. The 
Lieutenant, seeing what Jack Crawford was about, called out, 

‘Grape and canister to the five aft guns; point them well at the enemy’s 
poop, watch the ship’s roll, and be ready, my men.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” responded the men. ; 

‘They clapped in the grape and canister, and well rammed them. At this 
moment another volley was let fly at Jack Crawford, but the Venerable return- 
ed the compliment with such effect that the enemy seemed paralyzed. By this 
time Jack had got to the maintopmast-head ; he immediately shoved one of the 
nails through the head of the flag, just below the toggle, and drove it into the 
mast above the cross-trees. He then descended about half-a-dozen ratlines, 
and drove another nail, and thus he proceeded till he descended to the main- 

«ap, where he took a bold turn with the tack, and hammered all fast. ‘‘ Huz- 
za!” cried the brave fellow, as he threw out the fly of the ensign, which in an 
instant floated triumphantly in the air. Three hearty cheers resounded from 
the deck of the Venerable, as Jack triumphantly exclaimed, 

“There ; it won’t come down again without carrying the mast with it. 
for you,” continued he, as he shied round 
“that for you.” 

A volley of musketry saluted Jack from the angry Dutchman; but Fortune 
interposed—no shot struck him—and brave John Crawford came sliding down 
the topmast backstay as active as a cat. 

“Well done, well done,” exclaimed Duncan. 
countryman are you?” 

“T was born at Sunderland,” replied Crawford. 

“Troth,” exclaimed the Admiral, ‘I guessed you came from the North. 
There are some brave boys that come from the North.” 

“Yes, your honour,” replied Crawford, ‘“ we all know that; for our Com- 
mander is a Scot by birth.” 

Duncan’s face coloured at the compliment; there was no flattery, the ex- 
pression came freely from the heart, and the Admiral felt there was some truth 
in the remark. 

Duncan had now closely engaged the Vryheid for two hours. The havoc 
and slaughter on board De Winter’s ship were dreadful, De Winter himself 
being the only person who was not either killed or wounded. All his running 
rigging was cut to pieces, and while he was endeavouring to make a signal for 
some of the ships to come to his assistance, the flag-line was shot from his hand. 
Van Rossum (his brave Captain) had his thigh shot off. ‘Two Cadets (one of 
whom was De Winter’s nephew) lost their left legs ; Cravenburg, the Lieute- 
nant of Marines, was mortally wounded : and it might be truly said before the 
close of the action, there was not a man on board, except De Winter, that had 
escaped scot-free. The brave Dutchman still maintained the fight, although he 
was surrounded by appalling disasters. ‘The Waassenaar, having lost her Cap- 
tain and the greater part of her crew, was obliged to strike, as did also the 
Haarlem, the De Vries, and the Jupiter, whose mainmast went by the board. 
Still, however, he endeavoured to force his way through the English ships, with 
a hope of making for port, or gaining assistance from such of the fleet as were 
not disabled ; but all was in vain; everything was shot away, and all his 
three masts went overboard ; still he continued to defend: the wreck for nearly 
half an hour longer, till, having no further hope, and seeing the rest of the ships 
at a distance, and his flag being shot away, he gave orders to cease firing, and 
an English frigate coming alongside the wreck, De Winter went on board, and 
was immediately conveyed to Admiral Duncan. 

The carnage on board Duncan’s ship, the Venerable, was also very severe : 
the signal acts of courage and determination were almost unparalleled ; each 
man seemed resolved to outrival his companion in deeds of heroism. A marine, 
named Covey, had both his legs shot off, and on being carried down to the 
cockpit, it was found requisite to amputate still higher. 

- { cenane,” said poor Covey, ‘those amputation knives will finish the busi- 
ness of the grape-shot, Master Surgeon.” 

“Indeed, my brave fellow,” replied the Surgeon, ‘I have some fears it may 
be so.” 

“ Well, well, I can’t help it,” said Covey ; “if I’ve lost my legs, we've beat 
the Dutch, and that’s some satisfaction ; and what’s more, I know that our com- 
mander is satisfied that I have done my duty ; for when they lifted me off the 
deck, he approached, and, with a look of pity, he said, ‘God help you, my 
brave companion ; Ihope your life will still be spared. Take care of him— 
hand him dewn gently—for I cannot afford to lose such a brave fellow.’ ” 

When it became known that the Dutch Admiral had surrendered, and the 
victory was complete, Covey started up in his cot, and gave three huzzas, de- 
claring he could die contented, since he had lived long enough to know the vic- 
tory was complete. Notwithstanding the severe deprivation he had suffered, 
Covey recovered, and was made cook of one of the harbour ships at Portsmouth, 
which situation he held for nine years afterwards. 

The brave Capt. Trollope, in the Russell, was indefatigable ; the track of his 
vessel was only to be traced by the smoke in which he was enveloped ; Trollope 
was only to be found where the fight was most obstinate. In one word, the 
English seamen fought with enthusiam, and it was acknowledged that the British 

navy was never ina finer state of discipline than at this time. The enemy 
maintained the fight with desperation : death seemed to have no fears for them. 
The Waassenaar did not strike, until her Captain (Holland) and nearly two- 
thirds of her crew were killed. The Delft was in such a shattered state, that, 
when taken possession of, it was found impossible afier great exertion to keep 
her from sinking. At this awful juncture, the English prize officer endeavored 
to persuade her First Lieutenant, Hiedberg (who remained in charge of the 
sick and wounded), to quit the vessel together with those who were capable of 
being removed, But Hiedberg refused to quit the ship: ‘* No!” exclaimed he, 
“if my companions cannot be saved, | will perish with them. The hold is al- 
ready full of water, and therefore we have been obliged to bring them all on 
deck, but I will never desert them; and here I vow before my Maker that | 
will be the last man to quit the vessel.” The English officer was so charmed 
with Hiedberg’s conduct, that, grasping his hand, he exclaimed, “ God bless 
you, my brave fellow, I will not leave you!” He then caused his own crew to 
leave the ship, and remained himself to assist the Dutch. 

Capt. Trollope, being informed of the disastrous state of the crew of the 
Delft, instantly sent the boats of the Russell to their assistance, which brought 
off as many asthey would hold. The boats lost notime in returning and taking 
a second load. The Delft had now only about thirty seamen left on board, who 
were too disabled to move, as also three Dutch subalterns, together with the 
English prize officer and Mr. Hiedberg. They had hoped the ship would float 
until the boats returned a third time ; but fate ordained it otherwise, for the 
Delft suddenly went down. ‘The English officer dashed into the sea and swam 
to his-own ship, but the brave but unfortunate Hiedberg perished with the 
others—thus falling a victim to his courage and humanity. It was with such 
brave and deyoted heroes as these that Duncan had to contend ; and none will 
have the hardihood to deny that, with the exception of Vice-Admiral Storey 
and his runaway squadron, the skill and bravery of the Dutch fleet were unim- 
peachable. The great number of men killed and wounded on the part of the 
British bears sufficient evidence to the fact, and it adds the greater lustre to 


the prowess of Duncan, who proved himself capable of vanquishing such Op- 
ponents 
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The frigate which carried Admiral de Winter now neared the Venerable ; 
the crew were all at their stations, and waited the arrival of the prisoner. As 
soon as De Winter stepped on board all heads were uncovered, and as he | ad 
ly paced the deck, each British tar failed not to testify their respect for their 
brave but vanquished enemy. He was of a noble and commanding figure, and 
when he stood alongside of Admiral Duncan, it was a fair toss-up which had 
the advantage in personal appearance. As soon as Admiral Duncan observed 
De Winter approaching, he advanced to meet him, whereon De Winter pre- 
sented him his sword as a token of his surrender. Dunean pressed his hand 
with the utmost cordiality, and returning him his sword, said, “ Sir, allow me 
to return your sword, which I beg you will receive from me as a token of the 
respect I bear to a brave and honorable adversary.” 

De Winter’s heart was full ; he felt the compliment, but he could not find 
words to reply: he received the sword, and a look testified the satisfaction 
which he felt. 

After the ship was cleared, and the duties of the day completed, the two 
noble Admirals dined together in the chief cabin, and concluded the evening by 
playing a friendly rubber at whist. The British crews followed the bright ex- 
ample set by their Admiral : all angry feeling was laid aside, and they extended 
the hand of friendship towards their conquered enemies 

The effects of this victory were most decisive, for it had exterminated the 
Dutch navy, with the exception of the five or six ships which deserted their posts 
and escaped with Admiral Storey ; consequently, Holland was no longer con- 
sidered as a maritime nation. It was late at night when the news reached 
London, and the inhabitants were struck with surprise on hearing the ‘Tower 
and Park guns firing at so very unusual an hour. As soon as the particulars 
of this very decisive victory became known, the whole town was simultancous- 
ly illuminated, and the rejoicings were continued for three successive days. 
The King was so gratified with the brilliant achievements of Duncan and his 
fleet, that he immediately created him a Viscount of Great Britain, with a 
pension of £3000 per annum for his services. Vice-Admiral Onslow was 
created a Baronet, and a general promotion took place among the officers, 
while a handsome share of prize-money rewarded the services of the seamen. 
Votes of thanks from both Houses of Parliament were passed to Admiral Dun- 
can, his officers and seamen. The City of London presented Admiral Duncan 
with its freedom, and a sword, valued at two hundred guineas ; and to Vice- 
Admiral Onslow the freedom of the city, and a sword valued at one hundred 
guineas. Soon after Duncan’s arrival in London, a day of general thanksgiv- 
ing wes appointed, and the King went in state to St. Paul’s to return thanks 
for the three successive victories obtained by Lord Howe, Lord St. Vincent, 
and Lord Viscount Duncan, the latter having the flag he had taken carried be- 
fore his carriage. 'The ships’ crews also joined the procession, and were sa- 
luted with the most deafening cheers by the assembled multitude. John Craw- 
ford, on obtaining leave of absence, went to visit his native town (Sunderland,) 
where he was received with the most gratifying tokens of satisfaction, and was 
presented with a most elegant medal, voted to him by the townspeople in token 
of the admiration his heroic conduct had inspired. So great was the general 
joy created throughout the country by this signal victory, that the seamen were 
everywhere received with a hearty weleome whenever they happened to go on 
shore. Admiral Duncan, on reaching Edinburgh, was received with enthu- 
siasm—addresses of congratulation were presented—a public dinner was given, 
at which the Lord Provost presided, and every demonstration of joyful wel- 
come was freely bestowed. 
Strange as it may appear, Admiral Duncan could seldom cross the ferry from 
Edinburgh to Kirkaldy (only twelve miles ove.) without suffering sea-sickness 
—a sensation which never troubled him while at sea. Admiral de Winter, 
after his return to Holland, caused an inquiry to be instituted, in order to prove 
that, by the improper conduct of Admiral Storey, the victory gained by the 
English had been more decisive than it would otherwise have been. Storey 
was severely rebuked, and De Winter, who declared that nothing but the ho- 
nour of his country would have prompted him to take proceedings against a 
brother sailor, was complimented for his heroic conduct. 





STATISTICS OF THE RETREAT LUNATIC ASYLUM 
NEAR YORK 

[The “ York Retreat” was established by the Society of Friends in 1796, 
and its progress has been very satisfactory. It was established in consequence 
of the ignorant and brutal treatment followed at the York Asylum, an old in- 
stitution conducted upon the illiterate system which was the shame of the age, 
but now happily superceded every where by the humane and rational practice of 
the modern day. In no department has medical science so much improved of 
late years as in the treatment of the unfortunate maniac. } 

The account of the grand experiment, first instituted there, of treating the 
insane not as something below brute animals in the scale of intelligence, but 
as rational beings in a deranged state of health, was of very great interest in 
1813, when it appeared. It is of great interest still, as having ledthe way to 
sO many improvements, and finally to an entire and happy revolution in the 
manner of treating insanity. The same methods that were originally intro- 
duced in the Quaker Asylum, are now systematically practised, and even im- 
proved upon, in all well-regulated asylums, and in some of them with equal, if 
not superior efficiency. Still, The Retreat remains remarkable for the number 
of recoveries. 

These, on the whole period of forty-four years, are 47.31 percent. ; and had 
the institution been limited to quakers, the recoveries would have been 50.18 
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grees, appears to have acted as the predisposing cause of the insanity which 
supervened upon it. In a few of the cases the deficiency was considerable, and 
amounted nearly, if not quite, to imbecility, or partial idiotcy ; but by far the 
| comptes number were not of that class, but consisted of persons decidedly be- 
ow mediocrity of understanding, and of that sensitive and fragile mental con- 
stitution which 1s ill-calculated for coping with the ills and difficulties of life. A 
still larger number might perhaps have been properly included under this head. 

“There were likewise 33 individuals who, though not of particularly weak 
mind, yet from early life had evinced very decided mental peculiarity, which, 
after the development of actual insanity, could hardly be looked upon but as 
having constituted an original predisposition. ‘The eight persons who had been 
marked by extreme degrees of the melancholic and nervous temperaments, 
might perhaps have been included inthe same group. 

“In 3 persons, a predisposition has been attributed to lactation by a parent 
strongly predisposed to insanity. ‘They consisted of a brother and two sisters, 
who laboured under different forms of mental derangement ; and who all died 
in the institution. It was stated that, the only member of the family who did 
not manifest more or less decided symptoms of insanity, was also the only one 
who had not, during his infancy, been nourished by his mother. ‘There may, 
however, have been more of coincidence than cause in this circumstance.* 

“Two blind persons were admitted, in whom the loss of vision, acting in 
one case upon a suspicious temper, was thought to have predisposed to the dis- 
order. 

‘* Dyspeptic and other disorders of the stomach and organs of digestion ap- 
pear to have acted as predisposing causes in 18, and, more doubtfully, as exci- 
ting causes in 11 cases. 

** Moral Causes.—The uncertainty which must nearly always more or less 
apply to the assigned causes of insanity, may be observed to do so with still 
greater force to those of a moral, than to those of a physical character ; it be- 
ing amongst the former, that the danger of mistaking carly symptoms of the 
disorder for causes is more particularly found. 

“Tn four cases a neglected or perverted education, which in three mstances 
was extremely indulgent, and in one very rigid, appears more or less decidedly 
to have acted as a predisposing cause ; confirming the remark, ‘that in several 
instances the foundation of the disease appears to have been laid in an injudi- 
cious indulgence in early life ; by which the ill-trained man has been brought 
into contact with the oppositions and difficulties of the world, without the habits 
of endurance or self-government.’ 

* Various degrees of ill-regulaled temper aud disposition had been noticed 
before the supposed origin of the disorder, in eleven cases ; but it is extremely 
doubtful whether, in some of these, the characteristics alluded to were not 
realy indicative of an incipient or obscure form of mental disorder, such as is 
now generally recognised under the name of Moral Insanity. ‘The predisposition 
of ten persons appeared to be laid in the long-continued operation of mental 
disquietude from various causes. Under this head, perhaps, might also have 
been included one case connected with political enthusiasm; and nine with ex- 
citement connected with religious hopes, fears, and speculations. 





* Exciting Causes.—Table 14.—Of 121 persons in whom the exciting cause 
was of a physical description, there were 16 in whom it might be traced to fevers 
and febrile diseases ; 10 to mechanical injuries of the head ; and 6 to inflamma- 
tion of the brain. In 5 persons the exciting cause consisted in apoplexy or 
paralysis ; and in twelve cases, in epilepsy. In one case each, aahay and 
paralysis, and in 4 other cases, epilepsy appear to have acted as predisposing 
causes. Of the 16 cases in which epilepsy had preceded the development of 
insanity, only one was discharged recovered, and he has since had a recurrence 
of the disorder, which, after the lapse of about eight years, has only been very 
partially recovered from. It must be stated, however, that none of these cases 
were of recent occurrence when admitted. Of the five cases which were con- 
nected with apoplexy, either as an exciting or predisposing cause, two were dis- 
charged recovered. Both the cases connected with paralysis were discharged 
recovered, and the individuals have for a long period been filling useful positions 
in the world 

‘“* Excepting in reference to the intemperate use of alchoholic and fermented 
liquors, no particular remark, as to the various exciting causes of a physical 
character, which follow in the table, appears to be called for 

*'The number of persons connected with the Society of Friends, in whoin this 
was supposed to have acted as an exciting cause of mental disorder, was 21 

Of this number five were females, two of whom were also addicted to the use of 
opium. ‘There were likewise seven persons in whom intemperance and free 
living were thought to have acted as a predisposing cause 

“In several of the cases, it was doubtful whether the intemperance which had 
preceded the attack of insanity could really be regarded as its cause ; in som: 

of these instances the amount of intemperance was so small as justly to lead to 
doubt in this respect ; and in a few others it appeared fully as probable that it 
was one of the modes in which the disorder had manifested itself. * * * * * 

* Moral Causes.—Of the 135 persons in whom the exciting cause appears to 
have been of a moral or physical character, there were 112 in whom this might 
be referred to sorrow, anxiety, and disappointment from various causes. ‘The 
most prominent of these were anxiety respecting a livelihood, and pecuniary 
losses in 31 cases ; sorrow from the death of near relatives in 18 ; distress from 
other domestic trials, in 14; and disappointed affections, in 22 cases. ‘The pro- 
portion of men was greater under the first of these heads; and that of women 
under the three others. 

** None of the four cases under the head of anxiety as to the success of busi- 
ness, were connected with large mercantile speculations. It may also be ob- 





per cent, But though the Retreat is mainly intended for persons connected with 
the Society of Friends, other patients are received. ‘The rate of mortality is; 
comparatively low ; and the rate of longevity, in the hopeless cases, is above the ! 
ordinary average. Of the ninety-one cases remaining under cure at the date of 
the Report, thirteen have been in the Asylum for from twenty to forty years, 
and four cases from forty to forty-three years ; or from the opening of the Insti- 
tution. A Report framed from so long a course of observation, and with so 
much minuteness and accuracy, must needs contain a great deal of valuable in- 
formation, though the field of survey has not been wide. Of its nature, the 
reader may judge from a few extracts, taken from the Statistical Report prefix- } 
ed to the fifty-one Statistical Tables. Though the greater portion of patients 
received into the Retreat have been females—at the rate of fifty-five females | 
to forty-five males—the Report confirms the old opinion that women are some- { 
what less subject to insanity than men ; and that the probability of the recovery ! 
of females is also greater. ‘ As regards the origin of the disorder, by far the i 
largest proportion, amounting to one-third of the whole, is found to be attacked | 
from twenty to thirty years of age, and the proportions gradually decrease for 
each subsequent decimal period of life.” | 

The probable causes of insanity, a topic full of interest, are thus discussed : 
‘Tn a very small proportion of the cases, or 43 only, [out of 615] was no pro- ! 
bable cause for the disorder either stated or ascertained. In more than a third 
of the whole number, there appeared to have been two causes in operation in 
the same case. One of these had more frequently been of long standing, and 
appeared to have predisposed to the malady : whilst the other more often im- 
mediately preceded the attack, of which it was regarded as the immediate or 
exciting cause. The causes have, therefore, been classified under the two 
heads of predisposing (Table 13) and exciting (Table 14) causes. Great dif- | 
ficulty attaches, in practice, to the determination of the causes of insanity ; : 
and with the exciting causes in particular, early symptoms of the disorder may 
very readily be confounded. Hence, the results which have been arrived at, 
though very carefully scrutinized, are only to be regarded as approximations to 
truth. It willbe seen that the same circumstance is, in several instances, in- 
troduced into the table of predisposing, and also into that of exciting causes ; 
but it need scarcely be remarked, that in no case is one and the same circum- 
stance regarded as_ having operated in both ways, in the same individual. The 
causes are further divided, into the physical and moral ; the physical predo- 
minating, to a great extent, amongst the predisposing, and the moral exceed- 
ing the physical amongst the exciting, causes. Where two causes were as- 
signed, one was generally of a physical, and the other of a psychical or mo- 
ral character. 





“The causes of the recurrence of the disorder in cases of re-admission, were 
very seldom assigned ; and, where they were so, frequently consisted of the 
same circumstance as that alleged on the first admission . * * 

* Although all the alleged causes are deserving of very serious attention ; 
bearing, as they do, upon the highest department of the healing art,—prevent- 
ive medicine or hygiene ;—yet, in this place, attention need only be directed 
to such of them as, from one circumstance or another, appear to call for parti- 
cular comment. 

‘“* The predisposing causes have generally attracted less attention than the 
exciting ; and, from their frequently imsidious character, are often altogether 
overlooked : though there is every reason for believing that, of the two, they 
are frequently the more important ; whilst it is certain that they are also, in ma- 
ny Instances, more easily guarded against. 

* Predisposing Causes.—In 232, of the 415 persons, the predisposing causes 
were of a physical character. Of these, there were 70 in whom hereditary 
predisposition was the only predisposing cause known. In 72 other cases, how- 
ever, in which there vere other predisposing causes assigned, the same kind of 
predisposition also existed ; so that 142, or about one-third of the whole number 
of persons admitted, laboured under an hereditary predisposition to insanity 
This, though a large proportion, when compared with results obtained at the 
larger pauper institutions, where so much less is known of the history of the ca- 
ses, is by no means so as compared with other observations. * * * 

“There were 50 persons in whom congenial weakness of mind,in different de- 





served, that of the seven persons in whom unhappy conjugal connections appear 
to have operated as an exciting cause, three were women, who had married 
persons not of the Society of Friends 

“Excitement connected with religious hopes, fears, and speculations was sup- 
posed to have acted as an exciting cause in the case of five, and as a predispo- 
sing one in that of nine individuals. It is right to observe, that several of these 
were persons of rather weak minds. * * * 

“ Of the 615 cases, or whole number admitted, including readmissions, there 
were 277, or more than 45 per cent., of mania; 215, or nearly 35 per cent., of 
melancholia ; 64, or somewhat more than 10 per cent,, of monomania ; and 41, 
or about 8 per cent., of dementia. Of congenital idolatry and imbecility, five 
cases only have been admitted, in which further mental disorder had not super- 
vened.t This small proportion can only, in a very slight degree, be attributed 
to the original rule of the institution against the admission of such cases, which 
was for a short period, if at all, acted upon. 

“The relative proportion of cases of mania and monomania was the same for 
the two sexes ; melancholia was 10 per cent. more frequent in females ; and 
dementia was more than twice as frequent in males as in other sex.” 

The same acuteness and minute observation is apparent throughout the Re- 
port. ‘The liability to relapse after the first recovery is found to have been in 
men, 27.3 per cent.; in women, 35.50 per cent. ; but it is believed that it 
may be on the average as high at 50 per cent., as second attacks often occur at 
five, eight, fourteen, and even nineteen years after recovery from the period of 
the first attack. From the sections descriptive of the internal economy of the 
Institution, the moral treatment of the patients, and the modes of employment 
and recreation provided for them, we would gladly have borrowed a long ex- 
tract; but on the whole, these do not now materially differ from those adopted 
of late years in other well-managed asylums Gardening, and agricultural 
labour are resorted to, with games of skill within doors, and out of doors, cricket 
and quoits. ‘The food is of good quality, and nearly unrestricted, it being the 
object to impose no irritating restraint, but to make the patients feel as much 
as possible at home. Under the head of Medical ‘Treatment, which, by the way, 
seems very simple, we find it remarked, that severe antiphlogistic, or reducing 
measures, are seldom resorted to; and that it has been found, that “ where 
venescction, and other means of the same kind had been carried toa great 
extent before admission, the recovery has generally been more tedious, and per- 
haps in some cases prevented.” 

“Tn cases, however, of various forms in the recent stage, the cautious em- 
ployment of local bleeding either by leeches or cupping, the use of brisk purga- 
tives and aperients, of evaporating lotions to the head and stimulating pediluvia, 
followed sometimes by blisters to the nape, has been frequently attended by de- 
cided advantage. Where the physical signs of cerebral disturbance have been 
more marked, a mild mercurial course with or without opiates, and carried only 
to incipient ptyalism has, In some cases at least, been speedily followed by con- 
valescence. In cases of mania, attended by much excitement, where the gene- 
ral means first mentioned either appeared applicable, or when tried, have not 
been followed by decided relief, the tartarized antimony, in full or nauseating 
doses, has not unfrequently appeared efficacious in removing the excitement 
Preparations of opium, and particularly morphia and Dover's powder, hyosciamus 
and other sedatives, are likewise frequently and successfully resorted to, in some 
cases of excitement, with the view of tranquillizing the patient and producing 





* Though not given in the table, it may be stated as a curious fact that three persons, 
consisting also of a brother and two sisters, were supposed, by their friends, to have 
been predisposed to insanity, by being the offspring of firstcousins. The parents were 
respectable. well-educated persons, considered more than usually intelligent, and with- 
out any known hereditary tendency to insanity. They had a famly of one son and 
seven daughters ; and it appeared that, with but one or two exceptions, more or less 
singularity or weakness existed in such of them as did not actually become insane. 
The case may be worthy of notice in connexion with the somewhat popular opinion of 
the undesirableness of such connexions. The marriage of first cousins beng of un- 
frequent occurrence in, and being forvidden by the rules of, the Society of Friends. 


mav account, if the opinion be correct, for these being the only cases of the kind that 
have occurred at the Retreat. 

* Two men and five women, in 'vhom mania, and one woman in whom monamania, 
was ooo to a state of original imbecility bordering upon partial idiotcy, have 
been admitted. 
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sleep, without being followed by those unpleasant symptoms which were for- 
merly thought to arise from their employment.” , 
The annual publication of Reports, from the books now very generally kept in 
the more noted Lunatic Asylums, is a good feature in the improved manage- 
ment of such institutions ; and in this, as in still me reforms and improve- , 
ments, the managers of The Retreat have had the honour to lead the way. 


——— 
A CHAPTER OF TURKISH HISTORY. 
CICALA PASHA. 

At the death of Soliman the Magnificent in 1566, the Ottoman empire, then 
at its zenith of triumph and grandeur, presented a system of military and po- 
litical organization superior to any which the world had witnessed since the 
decay of Roman power. A regularly paid and highly disciplined standing ar- 
my, with a numerous and effective artillery, and aided at the same time by an 
inexhaustible supply of timariots, or local troops holding land by the tenure of 
military service, combined, in a great measure, the advantageous points of the 
feudal and modern systems, between which the rest of Europe was then in a 
state of transition ; and enabled the Sultan to advance with confident superi 
ority to the encounter of the raw levies, or tumultuous bands of mercenaries, 
which then constituted the bulk of the German armies ; while an assured and 
ample revenue, such as no other European prince of that age enjoyed, gave 
him the power of exhausting his opponent by the indefinite prolongation of the 
war, if immediate success proved unattainable. ‘The personal qualifications of 
the princes of the dynasty of Othman, had been, moreover, remarkably adapt- 
ed for attaining and securing this eminence of power: from the foundation of 
the monarchy in 1299 to the accession of Selim II., the sceptre of the Osman- 
lis had been swayed, in an unbroken series from father to son, by ten sultans, 
all (with the single exception of Bayezid II.) distinguished by military capa- 
city and personal energy in a degree of which the annals of no other sovereign 
house furnish so many successive examples; while the extraordinary average 
duration* of their reigns prevented the frequent changes of policy incident to 
arapid succession, and enabled each ruler to carry out to their accomplishment 
the schemes of conquest and aggrandizement which had been planned by him- 
self. The vast dominions won by the sabres of his ancestors, were consolida- 
ted by Soliman, whose legislative enactments and municipal institutionst con- 
tinued, till the late innovations, to be recognised and acted upon as the stand- 
ard of the political and social relations of the Turks, who commemorate tneir 
author (known only as a conqueror to the nations of the West,) by the venera- 
ble title of Soliman, the Lawgiver. But with the succession of the enervated 
Selim II., the vigour and energy of the imperial line expired; and, though the 
impulse previously communicated preserved the empire for some years from 
manifesting any external tokens of disorganization, the forty years which fol- 
lowed the death of Soliman, are evidently a period of suspense between the 
progressive advance in territory and strength which had been previously main- 

tained, and the gradually accelerated descent which marks the history of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

But, independent of the personal superintendence and activity of the first 
ten sultans, the continued success, which had raised the monarchy to such a 
point of prosperity, was but in small! proportion due to the heads or hands of 
native Turks. ‘The janizaries, whose scimitars were directed to the subversion 
of the faith in which themselves had been born, were, till long after the insti- 
tution of the corps, recruited exclusively from youthful Christian captives train- 
ed up in the Moslem faith ; while those in whorn indications of superior talent 
were apparent, were educated in the palace of the Sultan, and destined, on at- 
taining manhood, to fill the high offices of the state and army ; and so rigidly 
was this rule originally observed, that the fact of Pyrrhus or Piri-Pasha, the 
first vizir under Soliman, being a Turk by birth, is remarked by historians as ex- 
traordinary. But as the fame of the splendour and munificence of the Osmanti 
emperors became more widely extended, renegades of a more mature age were 
not wanting, who were attracted from all parts of Europe, to range themselves 
under the banner which flew victorious from the Danube to the Tigris and the 
Nile, and to barter their religion and their country for the dazzling rewards 
which were at the disposal of the Commander of the Faithful. Of the ten 
grand-vizirs who supported by their prowess and wisdom the throne of Solli- 
man, no less than eight were of this class :,—and of the naval commanders of 
the same epoch, the famous Piali was a Hungarian, Kilidj-Ali (Occhiali,) a Ca- 
labrian, and Salih an Jonian Greek; and the comparatively mature age at 
which he became a Moslem, (though he afterwards underwent a regular course 
of discipline and instruction,) justifies our ranking with these valiant renegades 
the famous Sinan-Pasha Jaghalah-Zadah, who, under the successors of Soli- 
man, supported the banner of the Crescent in almost every quarter of their 
realms ; and who, meriting by his ferocity, as well as his courage, the epithet 
often conferred on him of Arslan or Lion, was beyond dispute one of the most 
energetic and undaunted, though not the most fortunate, of the generals who 
upheid for atime the renown of the empire, when the glories of Soliman and 
his lieutenants had passed away. 

The father of this famous renegade was the Viscount de Cicala or Cigala, a 
Genoese of noble family settled in Sicily,t who followed the profession of a 
privateer or maritime partisan against the Mohammedans ; cruising witn three 
or four galleys, sometimes on his own account, but more frequently associating 
himself with the Venetians or the Knights oi St. John, in the marauding expe- 
ditions with which they continually desolated the hostile coas‘s, and which, it 
should always be borne in mind, iirst gave rise, on the principle of retaliation, 
to the system of Barbary piracy, on the horrors of which so much has been 
said and written. The naval skill and daring of Cicala made his c9-operatio. 
valuable in the sudden descents and hazardous enterprises which characterized 
the Mediterranean warfare of that period ; and his assistance was accordingly 
secured by the Hospitallers, (then, 1531, just landed on their desert island- 
home of Malta,) in the armament by which they hoped to possess themselves 
of the important port of Modon in the Morea. ‘l'wo Greek renegades be- 





trayed the mole and the fortifications of the harbour to the party detached to 


the attack ; but the enterprise, after the assailants had gained possession of the 
strects, was defeated by the insubordination of the Italian soldiers, who dispers- 
ed themselves in search of plunder instead of assaulting the citadel which com 
manded the lower town, till the advance of the Pasha of the Morea rendered 
a speedy retreat inevitable ; when the knights and gentlemen who had joined 
the squadron, perceiving all hope of permanent occupation at an end, stained 
their chivalry by sharing in the pursuit of spoil: every house was ransacked ot 
its most valuable effects ; and eight hundred Turkish ladies, torn from thei 


homes for slavery or ransom, formed a somewlrat inémgruous addition to the 


booty carried off by an order in whose statutes celibacy was most rigidly en- 


_ Waiwode Peter in the principality of Moldavia, and, at the same time to nail 


Zhe Alvtor. 


Capidji-Bashi, in which capacity he was deputed, two years later, to install the 





fs a warning, at the gate of the new prince’s palace at Yassi, the head of his 
predecessor Iwan, who had perished in an attempt to assert independence by 
the help of the Poles and Cossacks. 

But, on the accession of Mourad III., the grandson of Soliman, the services 

of Cicala, still supported by the patronage of Khoja-Sinan, who recognised in 
his fierce and unyiclding character a kindred spirit to his own, procured him 
more rapid advancement ; and a tumult of the janizaries, who, in the fury of in- 
toxication, had insulted the Sultan himself, and torn down with contumely the 
edicts prohibiting wine, having caused the disgrace of their aga, he was appoint- 
ed (1576) to the vacant command, as the officer best qualified to control the 
increasing excesses of this turbulent soldiery. in this important post, (the 
highest military rank which did not convey the government of a province,) he 
became a distinguished favourite of the Sultan, who, in the following year, ho- 
noured him with the hand of a bride of imperial descent, the daughter of 
Ahmed-Pasha by a grand-daughter of the great Soliman. The nuptials 
were celebrated with a degree of splendour extraordinary even in those days of 
Osmanli magnificence. The trousseau of the bride, whose expenses were de- 
frayed by her grandmother, the Sultana Mihrmah, daughter of Soliman, and 
widow of his grand-vizir Roostem, amounted to 100,000 ducats, exclusive of 
jewels, while the bon-bons distributed to the populace during the rejoicings cost 
no less than twice that sum. Siawush-Pasha, who, as neshanli-saghdedj, or 
bridegroom’s man, escorted the bride to her husband's house, expended in gifts 
the sum of 60,000 sequins ; and even the ornamented palm branches which were 
borne in the nuptial procession were valued at a thousand pieces of gold. The 
princess, on whose nuptials all this pomp was lavished, survived them only a 
few years ; but Cicala is said, after her death, to have married her younger 
sister, a union forbidden by the strict interpretation of the Koran, (though some 
commentators expound the passage as forbidding only the marriage with two 
sisters at once,) and, as the appellation of sultan-zadah* (descendant of a sul- 
tan) is applied by ‘Turkish writers to both his sons, it is probable he contracted 
no other alliances. 
Since the peace of 1555, which terminated the long wars of Selim and Soli- 
man against Persia, the relations of that monarchy with the Porte had conti- 
nued friendly : and the splendid mission dispatched by Shah Tahmasp in 1576 
to congratulate Mourad on his accession, was received at Constantinople with 
a degree of distinction never before accorded to the ambassadors of any 
Mohammedan, and far less of any Christian power; but, before the Persian 
ambassador had quitted Constantinople, the monarch from whom he was ac- 
credited had expired by poison administered to him by one of his wives; and, 
amid the troubles and dissensions which ensued, the Porte easily found pretexts 
for attacking Persia afresh. War was accordingly declared the following 
year; and the Seraskier Mustapha, the hero of the Cypriote war, subdued in 
two campaigns the greater part of Georgia and Shirwan ; but the intrigues of 
his enemies procured his recall; and in 1580, the grand vizirat and the com- 
mand of the army were conferred at once on Khoja-Sinan, the conqueror of 
‘Tunis and Arabia, and the early patron of Cicala. 

Cicala was at this juncture no longer aga of the janizaries—the loud com- 
plaint of the Christians of Constantinople, of whom he was a bigoted oppres- 
sor, had caused his removal for encouraging the outrages of the soldiery against 
their property ; but he still retained the personal favour of the Sultan, and re- 
pairing with Sinan to the headquarters of the army in Armenia, gained 
such renown by his bravery and enterprise in the wild and irregular warfare 
which marked the ensuing campaign on the Caucasian border, that he was not 
only exempted from the disgrace which overtook his patron at its conclusion, 
but invested with the rank of pasha of two tails, and appointed governor of 
Erivan, the most recent conquest of the Turks, which had been fortified with 
extraordinary care by the Seraskier Ferhad-Pasha, for the defence of the new 
frontier. The fluctuating fortunes of the campaign which followed, affording 
Lim ample opportunities of distinguishirg himself under the eye of the new 
commander-in-chief, Osman-Pasha, (surnamed Oz-demir, or “iron nerves,”’) 
one of the ablest and most indefatigable generals whose triumphs are recorded 
in the military annals of the Osmanlis. In the nocturnal victory called the 
Batt!e of the Torches, gained over the Persians in the spring of 1583, Cicala 
led the advanced guard with his usual fiery intrepidity ; and Osman marked 
his confidence in him by intrusting to him the command of the main force left 
in Armenia, when he himself set out at the head of the el?re on the remarkable 
expedition in which, after penetra.ing the hazardous defiles of the Caucasus, 
and crossing the frozen plains of the Kuban in the depth of winter, he antici- 
pated and crushed by his sudden appearance the meditated revolt of the Krim 
‘Tartars, returning in triumph, with the head of the rebel khan Mohammed, to 
Constantinople. The honours with which his promptitude and energy were 
rewarded have no parallel in the range of ‘Turkish history; after his interview 
with Mourad,he was invested, instead of an crdinary dress of honour,with robes 
similar to those worn on state occasions by the Sultan, who,with his own hands, 
fastened aa imperial aigrette in his turban, and attached to his side his own jew- 

led ataghan:—he was escorted,on his return to his official residence, by the impe- 
rial guards ; and the criers exacted from the multitude the homage ordinarily paid 
tothe sovereign.t A few weeks later, the emblems of the grand-vizirat were 
conferred in full divan upon Osman, who returned with augmented powers to 
the Asiatic command ; while Cicala, whose valour and capacity had been 
highly lauded by the new favourite, received the third horsetail, with 
the important pashaliks of Wan and Bagdad, and the second rank in command 
of the army. 

‘Lhe reigning sovereign of Persia, Sultan Mohammed Khoda-bandah, was 
incapacitated. both by weakness of character and an infirmity of sight almost 
amounting to blindness, from taking an active part either in the government of 
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of the sacred duty of pilgrimage enjoined on all Moslems. He vehemently 
opposed, however, the first proposals for peace, urging that a Yow. ys con- 
ducted invasion, directed against Kazween or Ardebil, might dissolve the fabric 
of the Persian monarchy, then assailed on all sides by foreign and domestic 
foes; but these bold counsels were rejected by the timid policy of Mourad ; 
and the death of the capitan-pasha, in the year before the conclusion of the 
war, (1589,) afforded an opportunity of recallmg hia from the theatre of war 
to Constantinople, where he was installed in the vacant dignity, and made one 
of the six vizirs of the divan,* at the same time that the grand vizirat was 
once more conferred on his adoptive father Sinan. 
During the remaining five years of the reign of Mourad, the Porte was a 
scene of constant intrigue between the partisans of Ferhad and those of Si- 
nan : and the heads of the two factions were successively elevated to and de- 
posed from the grand-vizirat : but the influence of Cicala’s wife in the se: lio, 
and the personal partiality shown towards him by the Sultan, maintained bien 
throughout in the capitan-pashalik : and he further secured himself by the - 
nificent gifts, which on the return of the fleet from its summer cruise, he ieanally 
presented at the foot of the throne as the spoils of vessels taken from the Chris- 
tians in the Mediterranean. So high was his favour at this period, that he even 
“oeygaee: to solicit for his brother, the Viscount Charles de Ciecala, (whom he 

ad invited from Naples to Constantinople,) the dignity either of waiwode of 
Moldavia or duke of Naxos,t two of the highest posts tenable in the empire 
Christians ; but this daring petition was unsuccessful. In the plenitude of 
power, he extended his care to those of his relatives who still remained in 
Christendom ; and appearing in 1594 with the flect off Messina, where his mo- 
ther and sister resided, demanded that they should be given up to him, reveng- 
ing the refusal of the governor by ravaging the coasts of Sicily, and destroying, 
on the opposite coast, the town of Rheggio, which had been sacked, on a pre- 
vious occasion, by the famous corsair Barbarossa. The grand-vizirat was now 
the only step wanting to crown his ambition ; and it is probable that, on the 
death or resignation of the aged Sinan, (then holding the seals for the third 
time,) he would have been appointed to that exalted office, when the death of 
the Sultan Mourad III. (Jan. 1595) disconcerted forthe time his schemes of 
aggrandizement. 

he accession of Mohammed III. wrought an immediate change in the inte- 

rior politics of the seraglio: his mother, the Sultana-Walidah Saffiyah,t (by 
birth a Venetian of the noble house of Baffo,) who, even during the life of 
Mourad, had not abstained from interference in public affairs, now assumed over 
the mind of her son an ascendency which the influence of his tutor Saad-ed-deen, 
who alone partook with her in his confidence, could not counteract : and the 
nomination of Ferhad as grand-vizir, by her advice, was followed by the dismis- 
sal of Sinan and Cicala, in spite of the remonstrances of Saad-ed-deen. But 
the administration of Ferhad was neither long nor prosperous : the Sultan was 
alarmed by incessant mutinies of the spahis and other troops in the capital, who 
mingled with their clamours for pay demands for the head of Ferhad ; and 
though these disorders were quieted for the moment by the temporary exile of 
Sinan and Cicala, who were accused of fomenting them, they broke out with 
fresh violence after the departure of the grand-vizir for the campaign in Hun- 
gary, (where a new war with the empire had broken out in 1593,) and the trea- 
chery of Ibrahim-Pasha, the brother-in-law of the Sultan, who, under the mask 
of friendship for Ferhad, was a concealed adherent of the opposite party, proved 
fatal to the unfortunate minister. Scarcely had he reached the headquarters of 
the army at Rudshuk, when the messengers of death overtook him; and the 
wily Sinan, at the age of eighty, was replaced for the fourth time in the vi- 
zirat ; which, though again displaced for a few days in consequence of the ill 
success of the campaign of 1595, he held, with that short interval, till his death ; 
furnishing the only instance in the Ottoman annals of this dignity being five se- 
veral times conferred on the same person. 

Since the death of Soliman the Magnificent, his successors, almost stationary 
in the capital, had discontinued the practice, which had prevailed since the foun- 
dation of the monarchy, of heading their armies in person; and though, during 
the short reign of Selim II., the glory and prosperity of the empire had been 
preserved undiminished by the ministers and generals formed under the eye of 
his father, the mischievous effects of this impolitic negligence were soon made 
manifest by the continual mutinies of the troops, and revolts in the distant pro- 
vinces, (now no longer curbed by the frequent presence of the sovereign,) 
which troubled the sway of Mourad HI. But Mohammed III., (who, if he 
could not lay claim to the personal courage which had distinguished most of his 
warlike forefathers, had at least inherited a double portion of that sanguinary 
ferocity by which it was too often tarnished,)§ declared at his accession his de- 
termination to check the growing evil, by resuming the martial habits, and emu- 
lating the glories of his predecessors. ‘This resolution is said by the Turkish 
historian Nama, to have been mainly owing to the counsels of _Khoja-Sinan, and 
the arguments ascribed to him are curious: “ If,” said he, “ the command-in- 
chief in the field be held by the grand-vizir, the kaimakam will throw every im- 
pediment in his way, in hopes of succeeding to the vizirat on his disgrace: if by 
ay other pasha, the grand vizir will impede his exertions lest success should re- 
commend him as his own successor: thus, no good will be effected in either 
case!” ‘The execution of the Sultan’s purpose was hastened by the death, 
early in 1596, of the * craftie old foxe” (as Knolles quaintly terms Sinan) who 
had suggested it, as the army in Hungary was thereby left without a general ; 
the Sandjak-shereef, which, in the last reign had been transferred from Damas- 
cus to Constantinople, was accordingly displayed for the first time as the impe- 
rial standard, and Mohammed, quitting the capital in all the splendour of Orien- 
tal state, repaired, with a numerous cortege of pashas and generals, to the 
head-quarters of the army 

Cicala, whose tiery yet subtle temperament, was entirely congenial to that 
of his old patron, had been recommended by him as his successor: but the in- 








his dominions or the conduct of his armies; but the progress of the ‘Turks, 
which threatened the dismemberment of the northwestern Persia, required the 
presence of a prince of the blood ; and Hamzah, the valiant son of Mah>mmed, 
accordingly appeared in 1585 at the head of the Persian forces. Reanimated 
| by the presence of their gallant prince, the Persians attacked and overthrew 
the Ottoman advanced corps under Cicala, who was on the point of forming the 
siege of ‘labreez; but the approach of the grand-vizir compelled Hamzah to 
retire before the numerical superiority of the ‘Turks, who entered the capital of 
Azerbijan, and subjected the inhabitants, during three days and nights, to all 
the horrors of carnage and plunder. But no sooner had the Ottomas commenc- 
ed the retreat, wliich the lateness of the season and the broken health of the 
grand-vizir rendered inevitable, than Hamzah, resuming the offensive, harassed 
their exhausted columns with incessant and impetuous attacks. Cicala sus- 
tained a second defeat at Sham-Ghazan, and the Persians, penetrating between 





joined! One of these fair prizes, a Turkish girl of surpassing beauty, who 
fell to the lot of Cicala, ¢) won upon the fierce heart of the rover, t! t, on his | 
arrival at Messina, he offered to enfranchise and marry } er, onco idit-on of her 
abjuring her faith. She was accordingly baptized by the name of Lucrezia, 
and became the wife of Cicala ; and from this strangely assorted union sprung ! 
Scipio de Cicala, who was destined, m the changes of his subsequent career, to 
exact heavy retribution from the Christians for the desolation inflicted by them 
on the homes of his maternal ancestors 

Such is the story of his birth related by Vertot. Scipio was the youngest of 
several brothers, and was eighteen years of age when he fell, with his father, 
into the power of the Turks, at the disastrous defeat of the Christian armament 
by the ( apitan-Pasha Piali, (May 14, 1560,) at the isle of Djerbeh, or Gualves, 
onthe African coast. ‘The father and son figured in the naval triumph in 
which the victorious admiral entered the harbour o. Const intinople ; the cap- 
tured vessels dismantled of their masts and rudders. were towed in procession | 
to the arsenal; while, from the stern of Piali’s admiral-gallery, the inverted 
standard of the Cross was trailed in the waves of the Bosphorus, and the prin- 
cipal captives, after being exhibited in chains on the forecastle to the gaze of 
the populace, were paraded through the streets to the presence of Soliman 
The notoriety of the elder Cicala as a corsair, excluded him from all hope of 
being admitted to ransom; and as he refused to change his religion, he was 


the Ottoman corps d’armee, nearly succeeded by a iden onset in storming 
the fortified camp of the grand-vizir, who expired in his tent the same evening, 
(Oct. 29, 1585.) 

The command now devolved on Cicala, who at once retrieved the lustre of 
the Turkish arms, and dispelled the shade which the defeat of Sham-Ghazan 
{ had cast on him, by gaining a victory over the hitherto invincible Hamzah ; 
after which, he led his troops into winter quarters at Wan, and announced by 
‘Tartar couriers to the Sultan his late success, and the death of the grand-vizir 
The advantages gained over the Persians were celebrated at Constantinople by 
fetes and rejoicings : but the confirmation of Cicala in the post of seraskier, 
or commander-in-chief, to which his services justly entitled him, and for which 
the deceased Osman, in the last despatches which he addressed to the Sultan, 
had earnestly recommended him, was opposed by a party in the seraglio, who 
advocated the claims of Ferhad-Pasha: and the weak Mourad, unable to de- 


might have been productive of disastrous results, if the Persians had still been 
headed by brave Hamzzh: but that valiant prince had perished by the hand of a 


private assassin, and after his death, the war was sulfi red to languish by both 


sides. The helpless king Mohammed sank into insignificance when no longer 


thrown with the other captives, into prison, wl } lied af f > | supported by the prowess and counsels of Hamzah, an l ere long abdicatec., or 
irown W 1e Other cap 8, ris ; iere he ed alte ) ars : : ‘ ; 
| Gree y four years | was deposed by the nobles, in favour of the youthful prince Abbas, afterwards 


confinement, as some accounts improbaily state, through poison a stered b ‘ ’ 
: “thy 4 , S" | vadmunistered by | justly surnamed the Great. But the auspices under which this brilliant reign 
the Sultan’s order; but the youthful figure of his son attracted th: compassion | ; : : ms 
: : E J commenced were far from favourable : Kazween, tlien tue capital, was threaten- 
of Soliman, and he was enrolled among the ich-oghlaun«, or pages of the inte- | " “ae ge = . 
: a v ed by the progress of the Turks in the west in the opposite quarter, the Uz- 
rior court, who were destined, on the completion of their education, to be trans- i q forts of 
- ] ‘ . beks were rapidly subduing Khorassan; and the eflorts of the king were dis- 
ferred to the civil and military employments of the state. Embracing with the | ' . I 
b ’ . 5 | tracted by the turbulence of the nobles. in whose hands he was almost a pri- 
reckless avidity of youth the faith which opened to him the paths of honour and } 1 i 
PE a : | soner; till under the pressure of these accumulates difficulties, a peace was 
advancement, Scipio Cicala became a Moslem, wuder the auspices of the noted } ) 15 } Yorsia Cc Ty 
: : : concluded with the Porte in 1590, by which Persia ceded Tabreez with its de- 
Khoja-Siman Pasha, who, as his saghded) or sponsor, bestowed his own name 


vendencies, Georgia, Shirwan, and all the other conquests of the Turks 
on the neophyte ; and so high was the reputation which he acquired for talent | = : es py 4 on ae . ; ; Purks 
and zeal, that, on quitting the chamber of instruction for an appomtment in the | On the appointment of Ferhad as his col'eague, Cieala had retired in disgust 
J | m the i ees eine oes seaeemeeteill = ; 
corps of capidyis, (guards of the gate,) his pay and a\owances were fixed at a| from the grand army, to the districts more immediately under his own govern- 





rate one-fourth higher than that usually assigned The gradations of rank and | MeBts and his subsequent share in the op ms of the war appears to have 
2 ’ fine he ratic +} ( he c+ is nd it 
progressive steps of promotion were at this time regulaied with a rigid exact- been confined to the subjugation of the ft tribesof Khuzistan, and the re- 
ness, which was soon relaxed under the succeeding reigus; and Cicala, after | @uctou of the fortress of Nahavund, a place rated as the scene of the final 
ban of ictor h placed Persia under Jominion ¢ » fir nhs ' 
serving under the imperial standard in the last Hungarian ugn of Soliman, } \" tory ee placed Persia under the do Mf the first caliph But the 
1 . ree “ . . . hich . . } det, (s rs lL, - 
(who died at the siege of Szigeth in 1566,) and seeing towns and castles sur- | @°Spatehes whic h he addressed to the Po veral of which are preserved 
render when summoned inthe name of a monarch who was 10 longer among | '” Turkish hist il collections,) atiest the 7 with which he laboured « I 
oe e thie od e the muorove to D lik nor? ticnlarl 
the living, had, in 1572, only attained to the command of his onginal corps as | UNS period for the Inte ral improvement of pashalik, and more particularly 
——s ior the establishment of commu ucations which might facilitate the periormianes 
* The first ten reigns of the Ottoman line, from O:. hman to Soliman, gave an average | —— 
length of <62 years ; or, as nearly as pussible, twice the average duration of the twenty * The male offs; rof both the daughters and granddaughters of a reigni sove- 
succeeding, irom Selim 11. to Mahmood il. inclusive. reign were destroyed in their birth, as too near the throne. It was only in the fourta 
t The very existence of Munici alities in the Olioman emp. e wasunknownto Euro legree of descent that they were allowed to exist, and to these the title of Sultan-Za- 
pean statesmen afew years since,and their true nature and importa we stall dah was appropriated. 
. —a bei ig adequately understood : r It isimpossib'e to avoid noticing the striking coincidence of these deta h the 
+ The Prince de Castel ¢ icala, Neapolitan ambassador extraordinary to Lagland, © | honors paid to Mordecai, by command of Ahasuerus, Such is tl omucaniuly, 
Scenus, we believe, from t same Douse, matters of ceremony, of Uriental custums 








cide between the two candidates, compromised the point by appointing them | 
both, in separate khatti-shereefs, conjointly to the command. ‘This measure | 


fluence of the Sultana-Walidah prevented his attaining the envied dignity, and 
the seals were delivered to Ibrahim-Pasha, who had conciliated the queen- 
mother by separating himself from the interests of the other party. Cicala, 

however, accompanied the Sultan into Hungary, and so far gained his good 
| graces that he was appointed to’an important command inthe army. The in- 
| terval of confusion between the death of Sinan and the appearance of the Sul- 
tan in the field, had been actively e:ployed by the Imperialists in the reduction 
of several frontier fortresses in ‘Turkish Hungary. Gran and Viszegrad had 
fallen ; and Cicala was ordered to hasten with the advanced corps to the relief 
of Hatwan, then closely beleaguered by the Archduke Maximilian. But piqued, 
as it is said, by the rejection in a council of war of the plan which he had drawn 
up for the campaign, he executed those orders so dilatorily that the town was 
taken by assault before he appeared, and the garrison and inhabitants slaughter 
ed without mercy by the Walloons and Germans. Yet so well was his favour 
already established with Mohammed, that this misconduct passed even without 
reproof—* a circimstance,”’ says Naima, ‘‘so marvellous as to confound the 
understanding ;” and he speedily retrieved his military reputation by his services 
at the siege of Agria, which surrendered on capitulation, after a desperate re- 
sistance ; but the ‘Turkish commanders were unable to protect the remnant of 
the garrison from the fury of the janizaries, who, inflamed by the recent massa- 
cre at Hatwan, rushed uponthem as they issued from the shattered fortress 
Ten officers alone, who sought refuge in the tent of the Tefterdar, escaped 
with their lives : the rest were literally hewn limb from limb, and their mangled 
remains strewn along the glacis of the citadel 

The Archduke, who had retreated before the overwhelming numbers of the 


Ottomans, again advanced, after effecting a junction with the Hungarians be- 


tween Teuffenbach and Palfi, for the deliverance of Agria; but the tragical 
fate of that city anticipated his movements, and he found himself (Oct. 24, 
1596) in front of the whole Turkish foree on the marshy plain of Kereszates 
The following day was consumed in indecisive skirmishing ; but on the morn- 
ing of the 26th, a moveme of the Turks, to cross a small river intersecting 
| the plain, ought ona genera! engagement Ten thousand Turks and Tar- 
tars, who had gained the opposite bank, were enveloped and cut to pieces be- 
| fore they had time to form: and the Imperialists, passing the stream with the 
fugitives, attacked the Ottomans in flank, and captured the whole of their field 


artillery in position. Panic and confusion now. spread rapidly through the Turk- 
ish ranks, the Asiatic (imariots fled from the field, and the janizaries, left unsup- 
ported, were driven from their position; while the Germans, pressing on in 
the confidence of unexpected victory, fell headlong on the camp of the enemy, 
and dispersed themselves to plunder the vast riches which it contained. But 
the Sultan,|| who witnessed the engagement from a canopied seat, raised on 
the back of a camel, was restrained from flight by the exhortations of Saad-ed 

deen, who stood at his side with the Koran in his hand: the bostandjis and the 

pages of the seraglio defended with desperate valour the entrance to the impe- 
rial tents: when at this critieal juncture Cicala, who had held with a large body 
of cavalry, a position in advance of the line, and remote from the scene of con 


The command of the fleet, though usually held by a vizir, (pasha of three tails,) 
not necessarily imply the rank of more than two 


+ Naxos had been in the possession of the Turks since 1516; but the forms of go- 
vernment established there and in other 2gean isles by the Venetians had never been 
altered, 

t This princess survived both her son and her grandson Ahmed I. ; and died in 1618 
nthe old seragho, where she had been confined onthe accession of Ahmed. From this 
tume,every new reign brought with itafresh camarilla of woiwen and eunuchs, who 
coutroiled the sultan and the ministers, and whose good graces Were courted by vizirs 


and pashas expectant! 
The day of his accession was commemorated by the execution of his nineteen bro 


thers and of all the ou ques to whom any suspicion of pregnancy could attach ; and 
his subsequent career was worthy of this comme ement 
Istuanfi (De Rebus Hungaricis,xxx,70!) asserts that Mohammed himself fled from 


the field, attended only by the 
bassador, (Burtor but the Turkish I 
zround; and their candid acknowledgm« 
to some belief on this point. 


pahis cf his guard, and accompanied by the English am 
torjans are unanimous In stating that he held his 
itof his cowardly trepidation entitles them 
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flict, came down to the rescue, trampling down victors and vanquished in his edge of each, in the insolence of her wealth, being visible, till the bri 


career across the plain, 


order through the vast encampment, and entangled by the cordage of the pa- 
vilions and wreck of equi the Imperialists offered a pas and help 


less harvest to the scimitars of the spahis ; and the return of the Tartars, whom 


their kalgha,* Fateh-Kherai, had succeeded in rallying, completed the work of | an over-garnished shape of blancmange ; while the young lady, oppresse alike 


destruction. Twenty thousand were left on the field, and those who escaped 
emulated in the confusion of their flight the Turkish corps routed in the morn- 
ing : and thus while timariots and lanzknechts, janizaries and pandours, over- 
spread the country far and wide with the wild disarray of their panic-stricken 
sq carrying each towards their own frontier the tidings of defeat and 
dismay, Cieala, with his division, remained at nightfall in triumphant posses- 
sion of the field of battle, and of the camps, cannon, and baggage of both 
armies. ‘ ° eS 

glory of this singular battle, the results of which were so unexpectedly 
disastrous to the Imperialists, rested evidently with Cicala; and Mohammed, 
measuring his gratitude by the extent of his previous fears, conferred the grand- 
vizirat on him the same evening, though no misconduct whatever had been im- 
puted to the vizir Ibrahim-Pasha, who was thus summarily deprived of his 
office. The Sultan, indeed, hesitated on the following morning to confirm this 
precipitate appointment ; but the remonstrances of Saad-ed-deen, who was 
attached to the interests of Cicala, at length prevailed, and a capi-aga was 
sent to demand the seals from Ibrahim, and carry them to the new prime 
minister.—[ To be continued.] 


* The kalgha-sultan was the senior Tartar prince of the blood, and ranked next to the 
han. 





A RESIDENCE ON THE SHORES OF THE BALTIC. 
[Second Notice. } 

The Estonian mansion disposed of, pictures of life and occupation naturally 
follow. The first are winter scenes. 

“There is something very exhilarating in this breathless, still, bright cold— 
with a clean white expanse—a spotless world before you—every tree fringed— 
every stream stopped—freedom to range over every summer impediment ; while 
the erystal snow, lighting up into a delicate pink or pearly hue, or glistening 
with the brightest prismatic colours beneath the clear, low sun, and assuming 
a beautiful lilac or blue where our long shadows intercept its rays, can no lon- 
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and thundered on the rear of the disordered Germans. like the walking pattern-book of the Kirchspiel, or parish, and the 

The fortune of the day changed like the shifting of ascene : scattered without | swain views at one glance both his companion and her wardrobe for life. 
| head is more particularly the centre of attraction ;—the helmet-shaped on 
p- | these occasions being stuck full of flowers, ribbons, scraps of tailor’s c e, 


peacock’s feathers, and, in short, all the sweepings of the Baron’s mansi e 


by her feelings and her finery, keeps every tag in a perpetual  pabbos and hardly 
dares to lift up her heated eountenance from her panoply of garments. The 
service, to our ideas, was by no means impressive ; being little more than a 
succession of monotonous psalm-singing in a minor key sustained by the congre- 
gation, after which the clergyman, a spare-looking gentleman with a very long 
nose, and, I should be inclined to think, a very cold =one,—for the churches are 
not heated, and the thermometer kept its average of 10 deg. of Fahrenheit— 
delivered a sermon, leaning with Knox-like energy over the edge of the pul- 
pit, and at the full stretch of his voice ; for the congregation, who otherwise 
were devotion itself, and would not have disturbed him by a whisper, took no 
account of coughs, sneezes, blowing noses without the aid of pocket-handker- 
chiefs, and other little noises, including now and then a stout squall from a ba- 
by, and as loud a hush from the mother, till the preacher’s voice was sometimes 
drowned. The church itself was a heavy ancient building, with simply groined 
roof, gay bedizened altar, and whitewashed walls behung*with tin urns and ar- 
morial bearings. Before the conclusion of the sermon a contribution was levied 
with long pole and bag at end, as elsewhere, into which kopecks of all weights 
and sizes tumbled, upon which the clergyman retreated to the altar, and, facing 
the audience, chaunted afew sentences in a high key. This was the signal for 
dismissal : the solid mass stirred, and broke up into hundreds of fragments— 
the reeking church was abandoned—each recognized his own little sledge and 
horse among multitudes which seemed cast in the same mould—poles stuck— 
rope-reins entangled—bells jingled—and voices scolded and laughed alternate- 
ly; and in five minutes the whole congregation were scouring away across the 
country.” 

The lady is an unscrupulous “ penciller,” in the fullest extent of the word. 
Not merely the pale-faced and hospitable Baron of St. Petersburg—not merely 
the insatiable Narva ladies exhibited in our last notice, are set down at full 
length: but she also catalogues the chief houses in Reval which receive com- 
pany, and compliments Baroness J., Mddle. de P., and Mddle. de V.—*‘ with 
eyes like planets,”"—and certain gentlemen who, she says, and somewhat af- 
ectedly, ‘‘ weave a few bright colours into this sober-coloured webb”—the ex- 





ger be stigmatised as a dead lifeless white. We walk every day, and no 
sooner are the heavy double doors which effectually seal our house heard to | 
open, than half adozen huge, deep-mouthed cattle-hounds come bounding to | 
meet us through the deep snow, oversetting,with the first unwieldy caress, some | 
little one of our party, scarce so tall as themselves, and even besetting the big- | 
gest with a battery of heavy demonstrations, to which it is difficult to present | 
a firm front. Sometimes we take the beaten track of the road, where peasants 
with rough carts, generally put together with less iron than an English labourer , 
would wear in his shoes, pass on in files of nine or ten, as often as not the 
sleepish-looking driver with his elf-locks superadding his own weight to the al- | 
my overladen little horse—or where a nimble-footed peasant woman, with | 
high cap and clean sheepskin, plunges half-leg high into the deep snow to give | 
you room, and nodding, and showing her white teeth, cheerily ejaculates Terre | 
hommikurst, or good day. Or we follow a track into the woods so narrow that | 
we walk in each other's steps like wild Indians, and the great dogs sink up to | 
their bodies in the snow whilst endeavouring to pass us. This is the land of 
pines—lofty erect battalions—their bark as smooth as the mast of a ship— 
their branches regular as a ladder, varying scarce an inch in girth in fifty feet 
of growth,—for miles interrupted only by a leaning, never a crooked tree—with 
an army of sturdy Lilliputians clustering round their bases—fifty heads start- 
ing up where one yard of light is admitted * * Here and there a bare 
jagged trunk, and a carpet of fresh-hewn boughs beneath,show where some peasant- 
urchin has indulged in sport which with us would be amenable to the laws—viz. 
mounted one of these grenadiers of the forest, he wing off every successive bough 
beneath him,till,perched at giddy height aloft,he clings to a tapering point which 
his hand may grasp. The higher he goes, the greater the feat, and the greater 
the risk to his vagabond neck in descending the noble and mutilated trunk. In 
perambulating these woods, the idea would sometimes cross us that the wolves, 
the print of whose footsteps, intercepted by the dotted track of the hare and 
slenderly defined claws of numerous birds, are seen in different directions, and 
even beneath the windows of our house, might prowl by day as well as by 
night. One day, when, fortunately perhaps, unescorted by the huge dogs, we 
were mounting a hill to a neighbouring mill, my companion suddenly halted, 
and laying her hand on mine silently pointed to a moving object within fifty 
yards of us. It was a great brute of a wolf stalking leisurely along—its high 
bristly back set up—its head prowling down—who took no notice of us, but 
slowly pursued the same path into the wood which we had quitted a few mi- 
nutes before. We must both plead guilty to blanched checks, but beyond this 
no signs of cowardice ; and, in truth, the instances are so rare of their attack- 
ing human beings, even the most defenceless children, that we had no cause for 
fear. They war not on man, unless under excessive pressure of hunger, or 
when, as in the case of a butcher, his clothes are impregnated with the smell 
of fresh blood. This is so ccrtain an attraction, that peasants carrying but- 
chers’ meat are followed by wolves, and often obliged to compound for their own 
safety by flinging the dangerous commodity amongst them; or, if in a sledge, 
three or four of these ravenous animals wil! spring upon the basket of meat and 
tear it open before theireyes. Wherever an animal falls, there, though to all 
appearance no cover nor sign of a wolf be visible for miles round, several will 
be found congregated in half an hour’s time. Such is their horrid thirst for 
blood, that a wounded wolf knows that only by the strictest concealment can 
he escape being torn in pieces by his companions. As for the dogs, it is 
heart-rending to think of the numbers which pay for their fidelity with their 
lives. If a couple of wolves prowl round a house, or fold, at night, a dozen 
dogs, with every variety of tone, from the sharp yap of the shepherd's terrier, 
to the hoarse bay of the cattle-hound, will plunge after them, and put them to 
flight. But if one, more zealous, venture beyond his companions, the cunning 
brutes face about, seize him, and before three minutes are over there is nothing 
left of poor Carrier Pois, or sheep-boy,—a common name for these great mas- 
tiffs,—but a few tufts of bloody hair. The cattle defend themselves valiantly, 
and the horses, and the mares especially who have a foal at their side, put 
themselves in an attitude of defence, and parry off the enemy with their fore 
feet—their iron hoofs often taking great effect. But woe be to them if the 
wolf, breaking through the shower of blows, spring at the throat, or, stealing 
behind his prey, fasten on the flank !—once down, all is over, though there be 
but one wolf.” 

In place of the weather, that eternal resource of the English talkers—the 
Estonians have the state of the Bahn, or sledging road, as their never-failing 
subject. After the dreary and savage scene we have just cited, an elaborate 
account of a Christmas merry-making is an amusing and welcome variety. But 
to this festival we prefer an interior, which, as far as our memory serves us, has 
not been hitherto sketched. 

“Having thus seen the Estonian peasant in his home state, our next 
view of him was in a congregated mass; this occurred upon occasion of our 
first visit to the village church, about five miles from our superb dwelling, and 
of which, with rare exception, they are the exclusive monopolisers. Here we 
found the peasants’ sledges standing in double rows as thick along the road as 
the carriages before the Opera-house at a morning concert; and, entering 
through a dense crowd, smelling strongly of their sheep-skin habiliments and 
the smoky atmosphere in which they ies, we mounted a gallery to a pew re- 
served for the family, whence we looked down upon a platform of human heads 
of every variety of rich blondes and browns—blacks there were but few, and 
greys none at all; though of wrinkles, failing limbs, and other signs of age, 
there was a premature profusion. The service, which was in Estonian, had 
commenced, and, after the first careless wonder with which you listen to a new lan- 
guage subsided, my eyes busied themselves with what was around them. The 
men were all on one side, their long hair untouched by scissars since their birth, 
divided down the centre of the head and flowing on their shoulders: the wo- 
men on the other, with high helinet-shaped caps of every variety of bright co- 
lour—their gay ribbons and bright locks streaming promiscuously from beneath ; 
or sometimes all this lowly vanity covered with a white handkerchief, which, 
disposed in a band across the forehead, and falling in ample folds down the 
cheeks, ennobled many a homely set of features Beauty there was but lit- 
tle : here and there a young rosy check and bright eye shot through the crowd, 
but the generality were plain rather than ugly. The first impression on the 
mind of this dense crowd of attentive poor was almost painful. Our Saviour's 
audiences were only the poor; and amongst the silent, listening throng who 
stood, each leaning with clasped hands upon his foremost neighbour’s shoulder 
—here and there a child held aloft above the crush of limbs, while a row of 
sick and decrepit beings, ugly, abject, yet venerable, lying on matresses in every 
picturesque form, occupied the centre, and Hebrew-draped heads and Apostolic 
countenances crowded around—you missed only the divine aspect from this 
ready-made and most touching picture. The women were chiefly jn sheepskins 
or wolfskins, with gay bands round their waists,—the men in the same, or in a 
coarse brown cloth with rows of silver buttons down the breast. The scene 
was enlivened by the presence of a bride—in other words a fiancee—who, at 
the publication of her banns, has the enviable privilege of appearing before the 

one in every rag and ribbon it ever entered the head of any Estonian Madge 

Wildfire to desire, being literally loaded with all the ribbons, and handkerchiefs, 
aad pe‘ticoats which herself or her neighbours can muster; only the outer 


cluded, of course, passing for the dingy hues of the society. Other portraits, 
which none concerned can for an instant mistake,are less flattering ; but we leave 
the Revallers to settle the question with the lady. One of her sitters, at least, 
will not rise up against her in offended dignity. The following portraiture is 
almost as vivid as if we had it on canvas :— 

‘“‘ In a narrow passage leading to a court, stood a slight female figure clad in 
the most jagged garb of beggary; a cluster of rusty saucepans and tin pots 
slung over her shoulder, and an air of vagabondism, which, added te her dirty 
rags, made us shrink closer together to avoid contact. This apparently she 
remarked, and turned slowly upon us as we passed, a face, not vulgar, nor bold, 
nor coarse, nor degraded, but of such surpassing loveliness, such a living re- 
semblance of that most touching of all delineations of female beauty, the 
Beatrice Cenci, but more youthful still, and if possible more pathetic, that we 
gazed in perfect wonder. * * There stood that abject figure, with that ex- 
quisite Mater Dolorosa head, like a beautiful picture framed in tatters. Long 
and riveted were our glances, but that marble face heeded us not ; lisNess and 
unconscious as a child, she turned away, and seemed to have no idea beyond 
her saucepans. We passed on, and had proceeded about a hundred yards, 
when,—c’etait plus fort que nous,—we tacitly and simultaneously turned about 
and retraced our steps. * * My dear companion addressed her in Estonian, 
the current language of most of the lower orders, but she shook her head and 
pointed to her vile saucepans. German was tried, but with little better result, 
when impatiently I stammered out in most barbarous Russian, ‘ What art 
thou, then! “ Ya, Yevrecka,’ ‘1 am an Hebrew,’ was the laconic reply,—but 
it spoke volumes.” 

The Lady next describes how she tempted this fair apparition to sit to 
her :— 

“The name of this beautiful being was Rose ; she knew no other; and my 
companion and myself exchanged looks of increasing sympathy and interest on 
learning that the young creature, only sixteen years of age, who stood be- 
fore us, had been three years a wife, and was now the mother of a child old 
enoughtorunalone. Her manners corresponded with the unconscious graces of 
her person. She gazed with abstraction and languor at us as we continued 
our glances of admiration, and while preparations for a sitting, which was to 
furnish some visible memento for future days, of a face never to be forgotten, 
were going forward, sat down and carelessly examined some trinkets which lay 
on the table, while Sascha, not partaking of her mistress’s poetry, kept a sharp 
eye upon her. But this she heeded not ; and having satisfied a passing curios.- 
ty, this young Israelitish woman laid them down with apathy, and, folding her 
hands fringed with rags, sat like the statue of Westmacott’s ‘ Distressed Mo- 
ther,’ the image of uncomplaining poverty and suffering. Comprehending now 
the object of her visit, she remonsirated against being taken in the head-dress 
of a Russian, which her plain handkerchief denoted, and earnestly requested 
the materials for her national turban, which she always wore at the Saturday 
Synagogue. We left the girl-mother to do as she would, and selecting from 
our stores a large handkerchief of bright colours, and tearing a strip of mus- 
lin, which she bound round her temples, and fastened with long ends behind— 
the identical ancient Hebrew fillet-—she proceeded to fold the handkerchief in 
the requisite shape, upon her knee. * * She said she was not happy ; that 
her husband, a sailor in the Russian navy, was ‘ good enough for her ;’ and 
she made no complaint of poverty, but this it was combined with the inheri- 
tance of passive endurance, which was written on her pale brow. Our delicate 
Rose of Sharon sat gracefully and intelligently, and, when the drawing was 
completed, took our offerings with courteous thanks, but with more of 
carelessness and apathy than avidity.” 

Atthe risk of such an outrage of decorum, as may make Etiquette at once 
and for ever cast us off as the most irreverent of journals, we can- 
not help pairing off this lovely specimen of womanhood, with the most magni- 
ficent-looking man of his time. The reader will suppose the scene changed 
from Reval to St. Petersburg. ‘ 

*T was now becoming impatient for a nearer view of that awful personage 
whom all united in describing as ‘le plus bel homme qu’on puisse s’imaginer,’ 
and who, whether seen from the diminishing heights of the Salle Blanche,—or 
dashing along, his white feathers streaming, and muffled in his military cloak 
in his solitary sledge with one horse,—or striding with powerful steps, utterly 
unattended, in the dusk of the early evening, the whole length of the Nevski, 
wore a halo of majesty it was impossible to overlook. An opportunity for a 
closer view soon presented itself. It was Sunday ; and, after attending morn- 
ing service at the English Church—the more impressive from long privation of 
its privileges,—I was driving, twelve hours later, viz. at midnight, with Princess 
B. and Countess L., to a very different resort--namely, to the great theatre, 
where, after the dramatic performances, masquerades are held once or twice 
aweek before Lent. These are frequented by a mixed public, the Salle de 
Noblesse being reserved for the disguise of the individuals de la plus haute 
volee ; these latter therefore on occasions like this take a box on a level with 
the floor of the theatre, which extends on these nights over the whole of the 
parterre, and thus participate without actually mixing in the scene. The coup 
d’ceil on entering the box was very striking. A multitude of several hundreds was 
gathered together in the theatre’s vast oblong ; the women alone masked, and 
almost without exception in black dress and domino ; the men, and those chief- 
ly military, with covered heads and no token of the occasion save in a black 
scarf, as sign of domino, upon their left arm—their white plumes and gay uni- 
forms contrasting vividly with the black-faced and draped figures around them ; 
all circulating stealthily to and fro ; no music, no dancing, no object apparent 
but gesticulation, whisper, mystery, and intrigue. Here a knot of witch like 
figures, as if intent on mischief, stood muttering in low tones together. There 
a slight mask tripped up to a stately grave general, tapped his shoulder, and, 
passing her arm into his, bore him off with significant nods. In front of us a 
couple of these sibyls with bright eyes gleaming through their gloomy masks, 
attacked a young officer in high, squeaking, counterfeit tones, laughing and 
jeering, while the good man looked bewildered from the one to the other, and 
seemed to say, ‘ How happy could I be with either!’ And farther, apart from 
the throng, sat on a low step a solitary mask, who shook her head solemnly at 
all who approached, as if awaiting some expected prey ;—while, half timid, 
half coquette, a light figure whispered some words in a gentleman’s ear, and 
then, retreating before his eager pursuit, plunged into the crowd, and was lost 
to his recognition among the hundreds of similar disguises. The Heritier, the 
Grand Duke Michael, the Duke de Leuchtenberg, were all seen passing in turn 
—each led about by a whispering mask— Mais ou est donc ’ Empereur? *< Il 
n'y est pas encore’ was the answer; but scarce was this uttered when a tower- 
ing plume moved, the crowd fell back, and enframed in a vacant space stood a 
figure to which there is no second in Russia, if in the world itself ;—a figure of 
the grandest beauty, expression, dimension, and carriage, uniting all the ma- 
jesties and graces of all the Heathen gods,—the little god of love alone perhaps 
excepted,—on its ample and symmetrical proportions. Had this nobility of 





yerson belonged to acommon Mougik imstead of to the Autocrat of all the 
tussias, the admiration could not have been less, nor scarcely the feeling of 
It was not the monarch who was so magnificent a man, but the 


moral awe. 


——. all the vanity and levity around him, when, perceiving my two distin- 
‘ guished companions, he strode grandly towards our box, , just lifting his 
lumes with a lofty bow, stooped and kissed the princess’s hand, who in return 
imprinted a kiss on the Imperial cheek : and then leaning against the pillar re- 
mained in conversation. ‘The person of the Emperor is that of a colossal man, 
in the full prime of life and health ; forty-two years of age, about six feet two 
inches high, and well filled out without any approach to corpulency—the head 
magnificently carried, a splendid breadth of shoulder and chest, great length 
and symmetry of limb, with ‘inely formed hands and feet. His face is strictly 
Grecian—forehead and nose in one grand line ; the eyes finely lined, large, open 
and blue, with a calmness, a coldness, a freezing dignity, which can shew quell 
an insurrection, daunt an assassin, or paralyse a petitioner ; the mouth regular, 
fine teeth, chin prominent, with dark moustache and small whisker; but not a 
sympathy on his face! His mouth sometimes smiled, his eyes never. There 
was that in his look which no monarch’s subject could meet. His eye seeks 
eyery one’s gaze, but none can confront his. After a few minutes, his curiosity, 
the unfailing attribute of a crowned head, dictated the words, ‘ Kto eta ?’— 
‘ Who is that ?’—and being satisfied—for he remaks every strange face that 
enters his capital—he continued alternately in Russian and French comment- 
ing uponthe scene. ‘ Personne ne m’intrigue ce soir,’ he said : ‘je ne sais pas 
ce que j'ai fait pour perdre ma reputation, mais on ne veut pas de moi.’ As he 
stood, various masks approached, but, either from excess of embarrassment or 
from lack of wit, after rousing the lion, found nothing to say. At length a 
couple approached and stood irresolute, each motioning the other to speak. 
‘ Donnez-moi la main,’ said a low trembling voice. He stretched out his noble 
hand ; ‘et voila l'autre pour vous,’ extending the other to her companion; and 
on they passed, probably never to forget the mighty hand that had c theirs. 
Meanwhile the Emperor carefully scanned the crowd, and owned himself in 
search of a mask who had attacked him on his first entrance. ‘ Quand je Paurat 
trouve, je vous l’amenerai;’ and so saying, he left us. I watched his figure, 
which, as if surrounded with an invisible barrier, bore a vacant space about it 
through the thickest of the press. Ina short time a little mask stepped boldly 
up to him, and, reaching upwards to her utmost stretch, hung herself fearlessly 
upon that arm which wields the destinies of the seventh part of the known 
world. He threw a look to our box, as if to say ‘I have found her,’ and off 
they went together. In five minutes they passed again, and his Majesty made 
some effort to draw her to our box, but the little black sylph resisted, pulling in 
a contrary direction at his lofty shoulder with all her strength; on which he 
called out ‘ Elle ne veut pas que je m’approche de vous ; elle dit que je suis trop 
mauvaise societie.’ Upon the second round, however, he succeeded in bring- 
ing his rebellious subject nearer ; when, recognizing his maneuvre, she plucked 
her arm away, gave him a smart slap on the wrist, and, saying ‘ Va (en, je ne 
veux plus de tor,’ ran into the crowd. The Emperor, they assured me, was in 
an unusual good temper this evening—I think there can be no doubt of it.” 
This casual leap from the beggar-maid to King Cophetua, must not lead us 
further into the mazes of St. Petersburg festivity. We shall therefore match 
our Estonian winter landscape, with one taken at a milder though less agreea- 
ble season. 
“‘T have had the opportunity of witnessing the revolution of thaw both in 
country and town. In the former it is sublime—in the latter ridiculous. In 
Reval it made many attempts before the final breaking up, thawing rapidly in 
the day and freezing hard at night, till a few serious falls made the house- 
holders look about them, and, by the time the thaw was fairly set in, sand was 
strewed plentifully about the streets. * * It must be remembered that the 
towns here, like the state of society, have no drains. Therefore the Dome, 
which, from its natural position, offers the utmost facility for drainage, here 
simply pours its tribute of dirty ice water with a kind of stepmother love into the 
town below. For several days the householders contemplate with perfect equa- 
nimity the spectacle of the whole Douglasberg and Domerg one stream of 
running water, while deep puddles of a black, merging into an orange hue set- 
tle at the foundations of their houses, particularly embosoming the house door, 
and ooze into their cellar grates. Choice of footing there is none, and gentle- 
men turn up their trousers, and ladies tuck up their petticoats, and in lieu of 
these, drabble the corners of their cloaks, and the tails of their boas; and go 
about stepping from Scylla to Charybdis, aid complaining that their houses are 
damp. And if two bosoms friends chaiice to start on opposite sides of the 
street, there they must remain, were ther hearts to break. With gentlemen 
no such dilemma exists, they being just as cordial on bad roads as on good 
ones. And now the sun darts a fiercer ray, and the thaw increases, and the 
roofs bring their tribute, and pour and patter down upon sealskin caps, or pink 
satin bonnets, or into baskets of white bread, or hot bret puddings: and these 
being passed, bore deep holes in the yet unmelted ice pavement, and lay bare 
the rough old stones beneath ; and then little puddles join their forces to great 
puddles ; andthe Domberg stream widens and deepens, and goes babbling along 
as if delighted with the novelty. At length the aristocratic count, who all 
this time has sat upstairs in his dressing-gown smoking his long pipe, not sup- 
posed in the nobility of his heart to know what the vulgar elements are about, 
issues from his house door, delightfully situated on the very margin of the new 
stream, himself dressed a quatre epingles, and fully bent on calling upon the 
governor. At the first step he flounders above his caloshes—looking bewilder- 
ed about him, he catches the eye of an elderly maiden lady at her window op- 
posite—courteously takes off his hat, and down come a volley of drops on his 
bare head. This comes of a man’s walking, whose ancestral papers are falling 
to pieces with mere age ; so he recrosses his threshold, not knowing exactly who 
or what to find fault with, orders his carriage and four to take him a hundred 
yards. and sends out a couple of men-servants to cut a channel as far as his 
boundary extends. And the water follows their strokes, and splashes them to 
the ears, and runs merrily past the count’s house to spread itself in a fertilizing 
stream over the market-place. Here again it enjoys perfect liberty of con- 
science, undermining every last morsel of firm ice, filling the cellars with a dirty 
mixture, and the houses with a dirty smell ; while all the filth of the preceding 
autumn—all the various souvenirs which a merciful winter had rendered in- 
noxious both to eye and nose, now assault both organs, and go swimming about, 
and doubtless take refuge in the cellars also. ‘Then, one after another, the 
householders, zealous to shut the door after the steed is stolen, cut drains be- 
fore their houses, and the streets and places of the Dom are divided into patch- 
work canals, and old Coya Mutters, or portresses, assist all remote puddles 
with worn-out brooms, and the whole collection sooner or later finds its way to 
the town beneath, where we forbear to follow it. Such is the history of a town 
thaw—-but the apotheosis of the country is very different. Here the soft hand 
of spring imperceptibly withdraws the bolts and bars of winter, while the earth, 
like a drowsy child ‘twixt sleeping and waking, flings off one wrapper after 
another and opes its heavy lids in showers of sweet rivulets. And the snow 
disappears, and the brown earth peeps almost dry from beneath ; and you won- 
der where all the mountains of moisture are gone. But wait ;—the rivers are 
still locked, and though a strong current is pouring on their surface, yet, from 
the high bridge, the green ice is still seen deep below, firm as a rock—and dogs 
go splashing over in the old track, and peasants with their horses venture long 
after it seems prudent. At length a sound like distant thunder, or the crashing 
of a forest, meets your ear, and the words ‘der Eisgang, der Eisgang,’ pass 
from each mouth, and those who would witness this northern scene hurry out to 
the old stone bridge, and are obliged to take a circuitous route, for the waters 
have risen ankle deep-—and then another crash, and you double your pace, re- 
gardless of wet feet, and are startled at the change which a few hours have 
produced. On the one side, close besetting the bridge, and high up the banks, 
lies a field of ice lifting the waters before it, and spreading them over the coun- 
try, while huge masses flounder and swing against one another with loud re- 
ports, and heave up their green transparent edges, full six feet thick, with a 
majestic motion ; and all these press heavily upon the bridge, which trembles 
at every stroke, and stands like a living thing labouring and gasping for breath 
through the small apertures of the almost choked arches. On the other side 
the river is free of ice, and a furious stream, as if all the imprisoned waters of 
Russia were let loose, is dashing down, bearing with it some huge leviathan of 
semi-transparent crystal, and curdling its waters about it, till this again is stopped 
by another field of ice lower down. The waters were rising every minute— 
night was approaching, and the beautiful old bridge gave us great alarm, when 
a party of peasants, fresh from their supper at the Hof, and cheered with 
brandy, arrived to relieve it Each was armed with a long pole with an iron 
point, and flying down the piles and on the ice itself, began hacking at the 
sides of the foremost monster, till impelled by the current beneath, it could fit 
and grind itself through the bridge and gallop down to thunder against its com- 
rades below. The men were utterly fearless, giving a keen sense of ad- 
venture to their dangerous task which riveted us to the spot ; some of the most 
daring standing and leaning with their whole weight over the bed of the torrent 
upon the very mass they were hewing off, till the slow swing which preceded 
the final plunge made them fly tothe piles for safety. Some fragments were 
doubly hard with embedded stones and pieces of timber, and no sooner was 
one enemy despatched than another succeeded ; and although bodies of men 
continued relieving each other all night, the bridge sustained such damage as 
could not be repaired. All was over in twelve hours, but meanwhile ‘the 
waters prevailed exceedingly upon the earth ;’ and every hill and building stood 
insulated.” 
The second volume of the Lady’s letters, whence the last extracts have been 
taken, contains many other pleasant things—a record of a Summer Visit at 
Fall, and “a pencilling” most brightly (and all the world says, most faithfully) 
executed of the social graces of Countess Rossi—ez-Sontag. But we must 
now make our bow, grateful for the pleasure we have reeeived from her lively 
and various pages. 
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The life of the Scottish Vandyck, Jamieson, well deserves perusal ; but we 
look to that of George Dalgarno, as less generally known. ; 

“In the year 1680 Dalgarno published his work on the teaching of the deaf 
and dumb.” ; 

It was called Didascalocophus ; and there is a copy of it in the library of Dr. 
Glennie, of Marischal College, Aberdeen. 

In it ‘* Dalgarno proceeds to shew that the dumb man’s instruction ought to 
commence as early as that of the blind; and he conceives that ‘there might be 
successful addresses made to a dumb child even in its cradle, when he begins 
risu cognoscere matrem, if the mother or nurse had but as nimble a hand as 
commonly they have a tongue.’ This part of the treatise is exceedingly inte- 
resting and well written. i is remarkable to find that at so early a period Dal- 
garno had formed the most sanguine notions as to the extent to which the eda 
cation of dumb persons might be brought. We find him laying down a sys- 
tem by which a dumb person and a blind might communicate together—an 
achievement of which the enlightened nineteenth century gets the credit ; and 
he also contemplates the practice of a finger-alphabet by dumb men with one 
hand. His directions for the use of the finger-alphabet are: ‘ 1, ‘Touch the 

laces of the vowels with a cross touch with any finger of the right hand. 2. 
Point to the consonants with the thumb of the right hand.’ The whole treatise 
appears to us to be at once amusing and instructive. His Discourse on Double 
Consonants will also repay a perusal. It is somewhat remarkable, that Wallis, 
who had, like Wilkins, borne testimony to the merits of Dalgarno’s first work, 
has been charged with having borrowed from the Didascalocophus in writing 
his letter upon the education of the deaf and dumb, which first appeared in the 
Philosophical Transactions for the year 1698. It is but fair, however, to men- 
tion, that many years before the appearance of Dalgarno’s work. the attention 
of Dr. Wallis had been turned to the teaching of the deaf and dumb, as ap- 
pears from some remarks which he has made in his treatise De Loquela, seu 
Sonorum Formatione, appended to his Grammatica Lingua Anglicane, pub- 
lished in 1653. In his Didascalocophus, as well as in his Discourse on Double 
Consonants, Dalgarno has spoken in high terms of his friend Dr. Wallis. About 
this period the attention of a number of learned men was turned to the teaching 
of the deaf and dumb.” 

So there is nothing new under the sun; though the art has been revived and 
improved in our day. 

ROBERT GORDON, THE MISER. 

Robert Gordon was an Aberdeen miser, but *he founder of splendid charities 
now existing in that city. Of him Mr. Bruce relates— 

“Many curious anecdotes of Gordon are on record ; but a doubt hangs over 
their genuineness, from the circumstance that several of them are nearly iden- 
tical with what are related of other misers. He lived, or rather starved, in 
a small hired apartment, his whole expenditure not exceeding, it is said, 
five pounds a-year. Various were the methods by which he contrived to satis- 
fy his hunger without spending any of his money; one of the least ingenious 
being his practice of going through the public markets tasting the provisions, as 
if he wished to know their qeality. His method of warming himself in cold 
weather is entitled to more credit, as an effort of science—‘ He had discover- 
ed,’ says one of his biographers, ‘the secret of deriving warmth from coals 
without consuming them as fuel :’ for although the grate in his cheerless cham- 
ber was always filled with them, yet they were never wastefully kindled, but 
merely kept in their own place as a matterof propriety. ‘Theircalorific virtue 
he derived from carrying a ‘birn’ of them on his back, and thus pacing about 
his room till he walked himself into a comfortable glow.’** With regard to his 
economy in the victualling department there is an excellent story on record, 
which squeamish people may consider below the dignity of biography. Having 
one day found a rat drowned in a bowl of buttermilk which was in his press, 
he took care not to remove the body of the deceased till he had squeezed out 
of him all that he could get of his own property. Gordon, who is said to have 
been an intelligent and well-informed man, delighted much in rational conver- 
sation, which is a luxury that costs nothing, and is good for the health. When 
a friend would call on him of an evening, he did not consider it necessary to 
light a candle, as he justly observed that ‘ one could see to speak in the dark.’ 
‘ His dress,’ says the writer whom we have before quoted, ‘displayed a strug- 
gle between his pinching propensities and some ambition to appear in a habit 
suitable to his rank as a gentleman. Gloves he allowed himself; but he knew 
that they would last all the longer for being never put on, and so he always 
carried them in his hand.’ Most of Gordon's biographers have described him 
as aman of good taste ; and Francis Douglas mentions that he left behind him 
a good collection of coins and medals. He is also said to have been fond of 
reading ; and he displayed some judgment in his choice, if he purchased that 
copy of Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy which now lies in Marischal College 
In order to indulge his literary habits in the dark evenings, he contrived to get 
as much light as to see the page before him by boring a hole in the floor of his 
apartment and lying down on his side, and getting the benefit of a lamp in a 
cobbler’s room in the floor below. On the 13th December, 1729, Gordon ex- 
ecuted and signed a deed of mortification, disposing of his whole substance, 

which amounted to ten thousand pounds sterling, for the founding and endow- 

ing of an hospital for the ‘ maintenance, aliment, entertainment, and education 
of young boys whose parents are poor and indigent, and not able to maintain 
them at schools, and put them to trades and employments.” On the 19th Sep- 
tember, 1730, he signed a supplementary deed confirming the former one. 
We cannot omit mentioning here the conduct of Provost Cruickshank, in whose 

time the mortification was left to our city. It appears that Gordon had a sister 

married to a poor but respectable man, to whom she had borne a numerous fa- 
mily. ‘To provide for his destitute sister ahd his nephews and nieces would 
have been the first object of a christian: but avarice hardens all feelings of na- 
tural affection. ‘ While he one day conversed with the provost of Aberdeen,’ 
says Mr. Douglas, ‘ on the subject of his intended settlement, the provost mo- 
destly insinuated, that, however commendable such institutions were. yet near 
and respectable connections merited some notice. ‘The gentleman's humanity 
was speedily checked by a short but severe rebuke to the following effect : 

* What have I to expect, sir, when you, who are at the head of the town of 

Aberdeen’s affairs, plead against a settleinent from which your citizens are to de- 

rive so great benefits?’ Mr. Douglas has spoken with right feeling on the 

Christian conduct of the chief magistrate, and with the indignation which a 

sound-hearted man should entertain of the opposite disposition of Gordon. His 

biographer in Chambers’ work has formed quite a different judgment. He is of 
opinion that the provost received a ‘ well-merited rebuke’ for his impertinent in- 
terference ; and does not see that ‘there was any strictly moral obligation upon 
him, as there was certainly none of a legal nature, to bestow upon his relatives 
any part of that wealth which he had acquired by his own industry ; and when 
we take into account the invaluable and extensive benefits which he conferred 
on the public by so acting, we should pause before we condemn his seeming 
want of natural affection,” We have no knowledge of what standard of morals 
this writer looks on as obligatory upon him. By the New-Testament system, 
this moral obligation is such as can neither be set aside nor evaded. Writers 
of biographical dictionaries may have invented a code of morals infinitely supe- 
rior, in their estimation, to that of the Gospel ; but, for our part, we can tole- 
rate no appeal from the judgment of Scripture pronounced in the clearest and 
most terrible terms—‘ If any provide not for his own, and especially for those 
of his own house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel.’ With 
regard to the gross and disgusting sophistry of calling upon us to ‘ take into ac- 
count the invaluable and extensive benefits which he conferred on the public by 
so acting,’ we have nothing whatever todo with such a consideration. The 
New Testament is not to be trampled under foot for reasons of finance.” 


DR. BEATTIE. 

The subjoined traits of Dr. Beattie will interest the public :— 

‘In the year 1767 Dr. Beattie married the daughter of Dr. James Dunn, the 
rector of the grammar school, by whom he had two sons, both of whom died 
before their father. It was soon after his marriage that he wrote the famous 
Essay on the Nature and Immutability of Truth, which laid the foundation of 
the extensive reputation which he enjoyed as aman of letters, and was the 
means of procuring for him an introduction to royalty, and, when added to his 
other means, a comfortable independence for life. About this period the infidel 
writings of David Hume created a sensation in the country greater than perhaps 
any works,hostile to religion, which had previously appeared in this country, had 
done. Against the doctrines of Hume, Beattie wrote this essay, the object 
of which is, to shew that there are certain things which we must believe, 
though we may not be ina condition to prove their absolute truth, and that we 
are led tothis belief by our common sense. The essay was finished in 1767, 
but was not given to the world till the year 1770. Between these years he had 
shewn it to Sir William Forbes and several others of his friends, who all highly 
approved of the manner and the ability with which he had handled his subject ; 
and he himself had made various alterations and amendments upon it. The 
whole was ready for press by the autumn of 1769. Beattie, however, was dis- 
inclined to run the risk of publishing the work at his own expense, as he consi- 
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his manuscript, in order that they might dispose of it toa publisher. The 
name of the author was not then known further than as connected with a small 
volumejof Original Poems and Translations, which had been published at Lon- 
don inthe year 1790, and had attracted much notice. His friends failed in 
procuring any bookseller who would publish the work on his own account, 
thoug? all of them were willing to do so at Beattie’s risk,—a circumstance 
which, as Sir William Forbes says, ‘ strongly marks the slender opinion enter- 
tained by the booksellers at that period of the value of a work which has risen 
into such well-merited celebrity.’ — discouraged by their failure, Beat- 
tie’s friends resolved not to let the world lose so valuable a defence of reli- 
gion ; and, after some consideration, fell upon a plan of giving it to the public, 
which is entitled to much credit for its ingenuity. They were aware that 
Beattie not only had objections, which no arguments could overcome, to losing 
money by the speculation, but was also decidedly averse to doing any thing 
for the benefit of truth without receiving that reward to which he felt that the 
advocate of the best interests of mankind was most justly entitled. They, 
therefore, in order to overcome his scruples, wrote to him that they had sold the 
work for fifty guineas, but had stipulated with the bookseller that they should 
be partners with him in the transaction. At the same time they transmitted 
fifty guineas from themselves to Beattie, who expressed his satisfaction with 
the sum, as exceeding ‘his warmest expectations.’ ‘On such trivial causes,’ 
says Sir William, ‘do things of considerable moment often depend ; for had it 
not been for this interference, in a manner somewhat ambiguous, perhaps the 
Essay on Truth, on which all Dr. Beattie’s fortunes hinged, might never have 
seen the light.’ In all this transaction the strict integrity of Beattie is conspic- 
uous. He adhered to his principle of not allowing his zeal in a good cause to 
injure his worldly interest. He was lucky in having friends who deceived him 
so much to his advantage, and who acted so faithfully on the philosophy which 
he himself had inculeated. Ina letter to Sir William, written some time be- 
fore, Beattie lays it down that ‘ happiness is desirable for its own sake—truth 
is desirable only as a means of producing happiness ; for who would not pre- 
fer an agreeable delusion to a melancholy truth? What, then, is the use of 
the philosophy which aims to inculcate truth at the expense of happiness, by 
introducing doubt and disbelief in the place of confidence and hope? Surely 
the promoters of all such philosophy are either the enemies of mankind, or the 
dupes of their own most egregious folly.’ The result of this mancuvre of 
Beattie’s friends proved the wisdom of his doctrine. The publication of the 
essay, accomplished in this singular manner, brought honour and wealth, and 
respect and fame, to the author ; and the devisers of the scheme do not appear 
to have regretted that it was by a temporary sacrifice of truth that they were 
enabled to establish its immutability.” 

The Essay on Truth, it is thus shewn, was published in consequence of a 
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SYRIA, DURING THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST 
MEHEMET ALI. 
A TOUR BY W. PATISON HUNTER, ESQ. 

I shall preface this recital of a tour in Syria, with the narrative it embraces, 
by a departure from Constantinople, as it will prove, I believe, the best intro- 
duction I can offer. 

On the 22nd August, 1840, I left that city a guest in H.M.S Dido. The 
latter ship was proceeding with despatches from the Ambassador to Admiral 
Sir Robert Stopford, their purport, it was generally understood, being to ac- 
quaint the Admiral with a declaration delivered by Count Pontois,—that 
'rance would not interfere in the proposed settlement of the Turco-Egyptian 
question, in accordance with the convention of the other Powers, unless in 
the course of the proceedings she found that her interests therein were com- 
promised. 

It was not known in what part of the Mediterranean the Admiral might be 
found. Shortly after quitting the Dardanelles, however, two other British 
men-of-war, the Implacable and Hastings, were descried to the southward, and 
who communicated that the fleet had sailed for Alexandria. Those ships were 
also on their way to join the Admiral, and had been left thus far in the rear, in 
expectation that they,might bring up news of importance. In their instructions 
they were directed to be prepared for an attack, it having been thought not 
iunprobable that they might have to meet a Frenchman as a foe. 

We arrived at Alexandria on the 29th, and found the Admiral, together with 
several line-of-battle ships. Within two hours afterwards, the Dido received 
orders to proceed to the coast of Syria, there to join the squadron under Com- 
modore Napier. 

It was one of those rich mornings peculiar to the Mediterranean, that between 





Tyre and Sidon I first caught a glimpse of the Syrian shore. ‘The sun was 
still partially hid behind the distant range of the Lebanon, but the different 
points were to be recognized, and the localities of “the Sister Cities” pointed 
out to me—those marts where ancient commerce and luxury had probably their 
first origin ; alike celebrated for their wealth and their pride ; their early glory 
and the subsequent curse whicha dire degeneration engendered ; whose pristine 
eras belong only to the faintest page of history ; whom the Scriptural writings 
so graphically describe :—‘* Tyre, the mart of nations, whose merchants are 
princes, whose traffickers are the honourable of the earth ; whom those of Sidon, 
that pass over the sea, have replenished*.”’ ‘Thy borders are in the midst of 
the sea, thy builders have perfected thy beautyt.”’ 

Faint as the link may appear, yet reflection wove thereon if8 spell, strangely 
connecting the past with the present. ‘The history of Syria is fraught with re- 
markable events, and the coast of Coelo-Syria more particularly, as associated 
with early classic story. In every age, revolution and oppression, treachery and 
rapine, have reared their heads at intervals over its devoted soil ; and now the 
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of Beyrout 
pendant, five other line-of-battle ships, two frigates, a corvette, an 18-gun 
brig, and two war steamers. Within the moorings of those ships were about 


look-out frigates 


the Lazaretto,—a large building about a mile along shore. 

Suleiman Pasha was in command of Beyrout, and had around him, it was 
thought, about 10,000 troops. Ibrahim and the Emir Beschir were also said 
to be somewhere in the neighbourhood, but with a less considerable body. 


effect that Mehemet had not hitherto evinced any symptoms of submission, but, 
on the contrary, had spoken in lofty terms of his independence, tended if possi- 
ble to increase the warlike preparations which the Commodore had been making. 
The cruizers were now more than ever active in intercepting native or 
Egyptian vessels, with cargoes of provisions or necessary stores, and in 
preventing others from communicating with the ports. Amongst the most 
important so detained, was a large frigate transport, laden with warlike pro- 
visionments 

Nor were these the only measures undertaken during this period of apparent 
indecision on the part of the Egyptian authorities, and by which they intended 
to further merely their own ulterior views. Mr. Wood, who, from his acquain- 
tance with the Arabic, had been sent to the squadron by the Ambassador at 
Constantinople, for the purpose of aiding the objects of the Porte in Syria, was 
indefatigable in promulgating amongst the natives of influence, the actual in- 
tentions and wishes of the Allied Powers. Under the direction of the Commo- 
dore, he rendered into Arabic an exhortation, as it was termed, for distribution 
throughout the country 

During the interval in which affairs were so proceeding, two ships were de- 
spatched to meet the Turkish Admiral, Walker Bey, who was expected from 
Cyprus with Turkish troops; and the Commodore embarked in the Gorgon 
steamer, along with the principal military officers, to examine the coast, with 
the view of ascertaining the best place for effecting a landing ; after which he 
proceeded also to Cyprus, farther to hasten the arrival of the Turks. 

On shore there was no appearance of other intentions than those of resist- 
ance. ‘The streets leading from the sea had been entrenched in all directions ; 
breastworks of sand-bags were placed at every angle, and a large park of ar- 
tillery collected within the walls. Such was the report of the English Consul, 
who, with most of the foreign merchants, still remained in Beyrout. 

At midnight of the 4th, the Gorgon returned with the Commodore on board, 
and early next morning signal was made, ‘“ Marines, be in readiness for land- 
ing in heavy-marching order to-morrow at 2 p.m.” This command was pro- 
ductive of lively commotion throughout the squadron, but it was shortly after- 
wards given out that a descent was not to be attempted unless in event of the 
previous arrival of the Turkish troops. In reality, I believe, the order was 
only intended to induce, if possible, a greater degree of effectiveness in the 
preparations. 

Several more ships were now despatched to look out for the expected rein- 
forcements : amongst others, the Dido. On the evening of the second day, 
the Thunderer, considerably out at sea, signalized *‘ twenty-one strange sail 1 
sight,” and afterwards “ extinguish lights ”’ form close order.” ‘Thess 
were but precautionary measures, as the strange sail had not distinctly been 
made out; yet they naturally created some anxiety, it being for a short time a 
matter of doubt whether the amount of force so near at hand was indeed friend 
or foe. France, it was known, had nearly that number of ships assembled on 
a neighboring shore, and, in the position of political affairs, it was to be pre- 
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sumed that the issues of war or peace had been by her committed to the ca- 
sualties of a sealed inclosure. Had that contingency been realized, the. force 
of France would have been, numerically, three times superior to the British 
squadron as it existed on the spot at the moment. Such doubts were soon re- 
lieved, as the Phoenix war-steamer shortly communicated the approach of the 
English Admiral, accompanied by several line-of-battle ships, and of other ships 
to windward under Turkish colours. 
Daylight discovered no less than thirty- 
Beyrout. In the afternoon, when they were assembled with the others before 
the town, and when an interchange of salutes took place, the sight was most 
imposing. A fleet of twenty-three British, three Austrian, and five Turkish 
men-of-war, besides two other war-ships, American and French, who were 
there as spectators. Nearer the shore the Turkish transports and the nume- 
rous native vessels, their high kaik prows and Lateen sails adding by 
contrast to the beauty of the picture. Nor was the back-ground less striking : 
Lebanon's mountains rising from the water's edge, whilst, above all, extended 
ad in the distance, the loftier range, which has its origin in the plain of Baal- 
ec. 
In the afternoon of the same day (9th), it became known that an immediate 
descent was intended ; operations being left by the Admiral under the guidance 
of the Commodore, since the latter had already had opportunity of completing 
his arrangements. Sir Charles Smith, Colonel of Engineers, who been 
named in England to the command of the troops, had fallen into such a weak 
state of health as to be incapacitated from active duty, so that the farther char 
of operations, after landing, also now devolved upon the Commodore subordi- 
nate to the Admiral. 
Towards evening, the Cyclops war-steamer, by signal from the flag-ship, 
threw several shell at a body of troops observed in the outskirts of the town. 
There was then no longer question as to the proposed tone of proceedings. 
Signal was about the same time made for the marines to embark on board the 
Gorgon after dark ; and instructions were also given that, of the 5400 Turkish 
troops which had just arrived, as many as possible should be concentrated in 
the other three steamers. The Dido and Wasp were ordered to take up a po- 
sition as near the extremity of the south-west cape as the depth of water would 
permit. 
These steps being proceeded with, the Dido anchored within about 600 yards 


four sail bearing up for the bay of 


of the rocks ; but the Wasp, being a much smaller vessel, got in to about half 
that distance. 
had been productive of considerable activity on shore. 
that the enemy were employed in taking up a position on the portion of the 
cape immediately opposite to us. 


The moon shortly rose, and we could see that our movements 
It soon became evident 


Dawn of day discovered the three steamers hanging off the cape, every 


portion of their decks, and even the paddle-boxes, covered with a dense mass of 


soldiery, of which the 1500 red jackets on board the Gorgon were the most con- 
The Dido and Wasp were then ordered to weigh anchor, and toride 


All the other ships at once began to get under weigh, and to form a line, ex- 
tending from abreast of the town to the portion of the cape where the Dido and 
Wasp were stationed,—a distance of about a mile. These evolutions were 
purposely performed slowly, and in a manner which made it evident that most 
of the ships were working up to the point, as if to cover a landing ; and in that 
interval, as had been looked forward to, the enemy continued to pour in with in- 
creasing numbers upon the cape. 

The shore opposite to us was, for the most part, ragged rock, intersected here 
and there with small patches of land, upon which were trees and several small 
houses. It had a gradual ascent, also, of about 200 feet. A ledge of rock, 
four or five feet high, arose at the water’s edge, which must have rendered dis- 
embarkation tedious and difficult ; at the same time that the advantages to be 
gained by the position were not at all appreciable. 

At about 10 4.m., the other ships having taken up their stations, the Benbow, 
seventy-four, neared in to our position, and, having anchored, immediately be- 
gan to throw shell upon the portion of the cape where, it was to be presumed, 
were assembled the greatest number of the enemy. In a short time she had so 
well ascertained the range, that her shells fell wc: the utmost precision. , Fire 


was shortly afterwards partially opened from severa! other of the nearest ships. 


The firing continued for about an hour and a ha'f, during Maga the 
destructive missiles fell more or less over the whole cape*. The suffering ene- 


my, however, apparently believing disembarkation every moment about to take 
place, continued to maintain their ground; when a little before mid-day, the 
sea-breeze having set in, signal was made from the flag-ship, ** Castor, Pique, 
Dido, and Wasp, fellow Commodore.” At that moment, as preconcerted, the 
steamers crossed to the other extremity of the bay (distant about ten miles). 
The Powerful and other ships mentioned, who were nearer to that point, imme- 
diately followed. 

Before the arrival of the Dido and Wasp, although the wind served, a great 
portion of the troops were already landed and drawn up upon the beach. 

The Castor frigate and Hydra war-steamer bore up more to the southward, 
where, at the mouth of the Nahr-el-kelb, or Dog River, about two miles from the 
spot of general disembarkation, the steamer simultaneously landed her Turkish 
troops. ; 

Hardly Kad the Dido arrived at the place where the descent was going for- 
ward, than she was ordered with the Carysfort to proceed about twenty miles to 
the northward, to open at the town of Gebail a farther communication with the 
mountaineers. It was annoying to be thus obliged to quit a scene of so much 
interest, and where stirring events were hourly to be expected ; but the reader 
need experience no such disappointment, for we will hereafter have sufficient 
opportunity of seeing Jouni (the village at which the landing was effected) im 
occupation of the British troops. 

En route for our next destination, let us consider for a moment the ruse we 
have just seen practised upon the Egyptian troops. There is a part of the 


On the 1st September, we anchored amongst the squadron in the broad Bay highly-successful scheme which to me appears inexplicable,—namely, by what 
It was then composed of the Powerful, bearmg the Commodore’s | divination it could have been imagined that the enemy would place themselves 


in the threatening trap laid for them before their eyes. Their leader, too, for- 
merly a French soldier,—an aide-de-camp to Ney,—and not without fame, evem 
He could not but be aware 


The Powerful was lying with her broadside close in upon | that from the heavy batteries of the ships they would clear a far greater space 
the town, and the Ganges was placed in the same threatening position towards | than necessary for the primary occupation, supposing it likely for a landing to 


have been intended there. I must leave it to military men to regard the matter 
in their own military point of view, but it requires, one would think, little else 
than the plainest common sense to show the impossibility of preventing such a 
descent with the means Suleiman had at command, had the fire on the part of 
the shipping been prolonged. In such a state of things, to see men marched 
down literally under the cannon’s mouth, and kept there for hours, more or less 
exposed to shot and shell, can only be looked upon as an instance of the rossest 
infatuation. Supposing the landing to have been intended at the cape, had Su- 
leiman retained all his forces in Beyrout, he surely would then have had them 
better ready for the defence of the town, without having been exposed to pre- 
vious demoralization by suffering and defeat. Never was the adage “ Quem 
Deus vult perdere, prius dementat,” more applicable, I conceive, to the conduct 
of men than in that first false step of the Egyptian Pacha’s General. 

It may not be inopportune, as we shall yet see more of this man, to introduce 
here an outline of his history. Ithas not hitherto, I believe, been correctly 
known. A Frenchman, originally of the name of Seves, he began his career 
in the French navy, and from thence changed to the artillery, where he obtain- 
ed the rank of Captain. Being with Bonaparte in the Moscow expedition, he 
was taken notice of by Ney, and received from him an appointment as one of 
his aides-de-camp. In the Hundred Days, he served alternately as aide-de- 
camp to Grouchy and to Ney. During the subsequent imprisonment of the 
latter, he was implicated in an attempt for the Marechal’s escape, and avoiding 
ame included amongst the proscribed. He passed almost im- 

where he was employed by the Pacha in organizing, om 
a body of Mamelukes. Following Mehemet in the cam- 
1e there received the rank of Bey—gained, it is said, by 
his eallant conduct on several occasions ; and some time afterwards, professing 
Mahomedanism, was on the same day created Pacha. His fame as a General 
had its origin in the successful advantages which he enabled Ibrahim to take 
of the gross errors committed by Hafiz Pacha at the battle of Nezib: as an ad- 
a military department he is, however, universally well spokes 
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Upon nearing Gebail, we perceived that our consort, who had already arrived 
there. had not met with the friendly reception we had been anticipating, as she 
immediately began to open fire. We found that several musket-shot from a 
castle at the southern side of the town had been sent into the Carysfort, but 
that upon her returning a few rounds of grape, those marks of hostility had been 
discontinued. ‘That frigate shortly afterwards got under weigh, and remained 
with the Dido in the offing awaiting instructions. 

On the following evening, the ships were joined by the Cyclops, who brought 
orders that Gebail should be bombarded. The castle, it had been heard, was 
garrisoned by several hundred Arnauts. The steamer had on board 120 marines 
and 150 armed mountaineers 

The next day (12th), at noon, the three vessels anchored abreast of the town 
snd within 400 yards of the shore. In addition to the castle which I have 
mentioned, it presente da solid front of low stone houses, and had altogether a 
most compact appearance. The frigate and corvette began firing round shot 
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than once | observed perhaps a huncred bayonets protruding above aline of wall, and 

a shell fall close behind them, when the whole of those soldiers unkilled would take 
to flight for further shelter, only to be again routed. 


* The enemy were so far sheltered 
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and grape, but at intervals only, under an idea that the place would shortly 


show a desire to surrender. No signs of such a thing appearing, the firing in- 
creased and continued for the space of an hour, the steamer at the same time 
throwing in a few shells. .The marines and mountaineers were then landed. 
‘This was done a few hundred yards to the south of the town, and at the extreme 
of which side was situate the castle. They rapidly ascended from the beach, 
scrambling over stone dikes, and through cactus fences, without other object to 
guide them than the view of the high walls they were about to engage. It was 
at the moment of arriving there that they first had any knowledge either of the 
stre of the place or of the nature of the enemy—both which to their cost, 
they found had been grossly under-rated. No sooner were they within moderate 
range, than a heavy discharge of musketry, from behind loopholes and ramparts, 
‘was directed against them: maintaining their ground, they returned the fire. 
It was fearful odds: the best of marksmen, sheltered and able to take steady 
aim ; whilst the attacking party were completely exposed and utterly ignorant 
of the ground. Their only course, as well for immediate safety as to give time 
for some attempt being made to gain entrance, was to keep up as steady a fire 
as possible upon the loopholes. ‘This was done, but with what chances against 
them it may easily be imagined. Nor at the portion attacked was there available 
shelter of any description for the assailants. Near that point was iound a small 
entre-porte. A corporal, attempting to beat in the Joor with the butt of his 
musket (no powder-bag had been sent with them), was shot through the heart 
from a flanking loophole. Several others were severely wounded in the same 
attempt, and, after much labour, it was ultimately found that the entrance was 
walled up on the inner side. After having been about ten minntes under fire, 
the attacking party retreated in good order upon the boats. The marines be- 
haved nobly : it was only after the retreat had been beat several times that the 
men could be drawn off. Six were killed, I believe, on the field, and eighteen 

ded. The cc y were under the command of Capt. Serle and of Capt. 
Robinson (the latter a volunteer in the expedition): the subaiterns were Lieut. 
Harrison and Lieut. Serle, both very young officers, who had never before smelt 
powder, but who nevertheless acquitted themselves with great credit. Capt. 
Austen, of the Cyclops, placed himself at the head of the men, and remained 
with them throughout. 

The friendly mountaineers who co-operated with them were much more fortu- 
nate—from the fact that during the whole affair, they acted up to that principle 
which Shakspeare, alluding to in a similar exigency, has aptly termed ‘“ the 
better part of valour :”” they advanced no ferther than to where they could find 
secure shelter. ‘That their conduct was not the effect of cowardice was proved 
by the fearless manner in which, at the conclusion, they assisted in carrying off 
the wounded. 

The marines having again reached the steamer, offensive operations were 
commenced upon a more fitting scale. For four hours the fire of the ships was 
directed against the castle ; yet little comparatively was effected, although the 
Carysfort fired 700 and the Dido 600 rounds. Only the upper part, surmount- 
ed by a large cupola, could be made to give way, the under being a solid mass 
of ancient building. 

During the night several discharges of musketry were heard from the town, 
when it was found that the Arnauts had retired, and that the place had been 
taken possession of by the mountaineers*. 

Upon entering Gebail it presented altogether a most miserable aspect : grass 
grew in the streets ; and the empty condition of tlie houses and magazines prov- 
ed that for some time it must have been almost uninhabited. It had been garri- 
soned for several months by the Arnauts, who had just decamped ; and being to 
the amount of three hundred, their depredations had been carried to so great an 
extent as to cause the place gradually to become forsaken. A walk through 
Gebail, in its then desolate condition, presented, indeed, a sad picture of the 
effects of an arbitrary government, compelled to rely upon foreign mercenaries 
for the support of its extortions. 

On examination of the castle, it was found to be of such strength that had a 
whole fleet been employed against it for the same time, the troops within 
might have remained in safety. Not one of the garrison, as far as we could 
see, had been hurt by the bombardment. For many feet upwards the blocks 
of which the basement was composed were of the most astounding thickness: 
one that I measured at random was twenty feet in length and twelve in 
thickness. ‘There were underground apartments capable of sheltering at 
least five hundred men. On the northern side it was separated from the town 

by a broad and deep fosse. The original construction doubtless belongs to a 
very early period : it bears evidence of Reman and Saracen repair, and stands 
now little injured, whilst neighbouring ancient remains are crumbling away. 

It may be remembered, that for some time previous to this period, the 
mountaineers of Lebanon had evinced a spirit of undisguised rebellion against 
the Alexandrian government, and which hitherto had been kept in check by 
the fact only of their being unprovided with the means of resistance. No sooner, 
therefore, were the Turkish colours hoisted over the castle than a large amount 
of muskets and ammunition were transported into the town, and distributed to all 
who presented themselves. ‘The joy of an oppressed people, groaning under a 
tyranny which they had hitherto been unable to oppose, and thus suddenly 
pes themselves supplied with arms for its overthrow, was, as may be pre- 
sumed, of a character the most exuberant. A few days, and the town was 
thronged by a dense population, who had flocked from the mountains in search 
of the proffered boon: shouts, paradings, and embracings, during the week 
in which their demand was being s:tisfied, continued without intermission. 
Capt. Austen, of the Cyclops, being charged with that service, remained daily 
in a man-of-war’s barge alongside the rocks of the harbour directing the dis- 
tribution, whilst fresh supplies were being brought in smaller boats from the 
steamer ; but such was the anxiety of the pcople—fearing, apparently, that 
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vegetation which surrounds it. Whilst continuing to wander further on- 
wards, enjoying the beauty of this locality, I approached a tent under which 
seemed to be living a Syrian family. How was I astonished to hear myself ac- 
costed by one from amongst them in pure French! It was a Frenchman, 
wearing the Syrian dress. He politely requested me to share his carpet, and 
then handing me his pipe (a mark of Oriental courtesy not to refused), 
again seated himself on his haunches, with the true vacancy of an Eastern. I 
inquired if he was not afraid to remain thus in the mountains, whilst there were 
around him so many rumors of war. He replied, that as a Frenchman no party 
would hurt him, and even attempted to prove his comparative degree of safety as 
greater than my own. In further conversation, it appeared that he was a Bey- 
rout merchant, who had been many years in Syria. ates 
I had many opportunities of admiring the spirit and organization brought 
about in that part of Lebanon by the arming of the peasantry. Bands of men, of 
from twenty to fifty, were constantly to be met ranging through different parts 
of the mountains. An incursion of the Druse peasantry was principally feared, 
as the Emir Beschir had given the sect permission to ravage the district which 
had been armed against him. ‘The labourer had his musket beside “him in the 
field, and every village had its guard, who summoned you upon your approach 
at a distance. There were rendezvous also at night upon different outskirts 
of the mountains. I was much struck, also, with the degree of comfort to be 
met with in the abodes of those mountain peasantry. I had subsequently to 
learn, by more extended observation, that it is in the upper portion of the Leba- 
non range alone that the Syrian is comparatively unoppressed ; a fact attribu- 
table to the bold and isolated nature of the district he inhabits. 
About an hour’s walk along the sea-shore, to the southward of Gebail, brings 
you to the embouchure of the famed stream of the Adonis. The beauty of the 
spot, at its exit from the mountains more especially, is worthy of the romantic 
legend which classic antiquity has attached to its name. There that the fair 
oddess is said to have wandered in pursuit of her lover ; - its banks, too. 
that he perished, and that annual rites in commemoration of his loss were en- 
joined to be performed by her votaries. A high and sharply pointed ancient 
bridge, of a single arch, crosses the stream, shortly after it reaches the plain, 
and contributes greatly to its picturesque effect. I was not so fortunate for 
the sake of association as to find the anemonie on its native soil (found in Syria 
throughout the whole year): the gaudy rhododendron has in our day usurped 
its place. 
Whilst entering one day the gate of Gebail I was accosted by the French 
merchant whom I had met in the mountains. It appeared that he no longer 
considered the circumstance of his nationality as a sufficient guarantee for his 
personal safety, since he told me he had come down to the town to seek shelter. 
Almost at the same moment a Turkish subaltern officer, who had been placed 
in temporary command of the castle, gently put his hand on his shoulder, and 
made signs that he must accompany him. ‘This proceeding appeared much to 
alarm the Frenchman, who nevertheless did as he was directed, but turned 
round towards me as he was being taken away, and in a touching tone demand- 
ed what was about to be done with him. I was as much at a loss as he seemed 
himself, except that he must be legally in arrest. 
It struck me, afterwards, that it was but fair towards a stranger in the hands 
of a Turk, to see something farther into the affair, and I consequently proceeded 
to the town prison, which | found strongly guarded. Belonging to the ships, I 
was with little difficulty admitted. Upon finding my way towards the room in 
which they informed me was the prisoner, I heard a loud nvise of words from 
within, and throwing open the door, saw the Frenchman, his arms crossed, sit- 
ting doggedly in a corner, whilst the ‘Turk, with the face of a demon, was strid- 
ing over him, and holding to his breast a musket, on which was affixed a bayo- 
net, with his finger on the trigger! ‘The Turk was vociferating loudly in Ara- 
bic, his eyes starting from his head with excitement, and a quantity of gol! 
lying at his feet. In the heat of the moment he paid little attention to my 
entry, but immediately afterwards his passion seemed to turn upon myself for 
the intrusion, so that it was with difficulty, and only by the assistance of my 
big mountaineer, that I could ask the sufferer the cause of the extraordinary 
scene. He informed me that the Turk, after taking him into that room, had 
robbed him of gold secreted about his person, and was now threatening to kill 
him if he did not, as he said, divulge the spot where was hidden the rest of his 
money. Quitting the place, I had not gone many steps, when, as fortune 
would have it, I met the two captains of the ships then at Gebail. They imme- 
diately accompanied me to where I had just left, and were in time to see the 
continued threats of the Turk, although he had in the interval managed to 
pocket the gold. Capt:.ii. Austen promptly demanded, by his interpreter, the 
cause of such force being employed, and ultimately commanded the man to be 
released, and his property restored to him. It was not without great difficulty, 
and only in consequence of the Captain’s threats, that the latter point was acce- 
ded to. The released then claimed from the English officers, the protection of 
the British flag, and, as he said he considered his life in danger were he to re- 
main longer i: Gebail, Captain Austen ordered him a passage on board in his 
gig, which was in attendance. 
One cannot but regard this incident as fearfully illustrative of the unprincipled 
nature of the ‘Turkish character, when left unrestrained. Such instances prevail 
frequently even in higher spheres of their administration, and must continue to 
do so, unless a really efficient form of government can be introduced, and ena- 
bled to enforce its restrictions.—[{ To be continued. } 
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some ill fate might soon deprive them of the good fortune wiich was osfering 
itself, that, not content to wait on the shore until their turn came, the y press- 
ed round the barge in a thick circle, standing for hours up to their breasts in 
water. 

The greater portion of the Kisruan district in which we now were, being 
declaredly engaged in the same common cause with ourselves, | made many 
excursions into the neighbouring country. 1 engaged asa companion a sturdy 
mountaineer, who had much pleased me by his bold and manly bearing, but 
who, of course, was unable to speak a word in any other | nguage than his 
own. This step appeared at first to be rather an unpromising one, but I subse- 
quently found the plan to have been the best I could have pursued. Being 
anxious to acquire some acquaintance with the language, dire necessity soon 
taught me a great deal, and I can additionally recommend the same system to 
others as a means of gaining a ready insight in the habits and peculiarities of 
the country. 

Starting with my new man, who shouldered in style his good English musket 
and bayonet, my first excursion was to a large monastic establishment of the 
Maronite Order, called Mar-Hannah (St. John’s). and seen from the town half 
way towards the summit of the neighbouring range. I found it, although a 
considerable building, to contain oniy half-a-dozen friars, with their superior 
My guide announced me, and I should think with favourable commendations, 
for my reception was at once a hearty one. ‘The interview at first was, on my 
side, rather embarrassing, since I did not know a word of the language, and the 
friars continued to press upon me a series of remark~, apparently quite forgetting 
that they were unintelligible. But it was evidently meant with kind intentions, 
and consequently, after a variety of flattering gesticulations had | cen gone 
through, I led the way in an inspection of the building. Almost the first place 
I entered was the private dormitory of the superior, as appeared from its accom- 
modations and other circumstances. Hardly was I within the threshold when I 
perceived from the countenance of that functionary, who next followed, that 
there was something connected with my entry which had discomposed him. 
Following the direction of his eye I saw some drawings lying upon a small 
table, and, as if by accident, took them up. 1 found them to be French engra- 
vings of a noted description, depicting the fairer sex ; the subjects, “Le Desire,” 
“ La Coquette,” &c., but certainly not of a nature peculiarly inproper in our no- 
tions. Such, however, did not appear to be the opinion of the friar, for he com- 
menced to me a long speech connected with the pictures, and which he had 
now taken .in his hand, apparently with great abhorrence Doubtless he 
intended to prove their sinful nature, and were I able to give the full purpor 
of his apology it might account for such improper things, as he deemed them, 
being left exposed in his cell. | am induced to remark the incident as the 
first which occurred to me connected with a class of men of whom the traveller 
in Syria is destined to sce a great deal; nor is the trait apt to lead to false 
conclusions. 

My next ramble was in the same direction, but prosecuted to a further extent 
Passing the convent, I proceeded upwards to a small village, which, from the 
plain, appears to lie on the summit of the range, but on arriving at which you 
see a series of fresh ascents extending far in the distance. and forming the base 
of the Gibel Scinneen, or upper ridge of Lebanon 











; The country, at that point, 
is of the most picturesque description, alternately covered with the mulberry, 


the fig, and the vine, and in greater luxuriance than is to be met with in the 
lower tract. Although now on the height of the lower range, you are, to all 
appearances, walled in with other hills, whilst around y . 
valleys, broken here and there with minor eminences 
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Far above all, in the eastern horizon, is the wedge-shaped moun- 
tain of the Scinneen—lofty, bold, and rugged—a sterile contrast to the beautiful 
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If the author is a bookworm, it is well that he should worm something worth 
repeating out of books. He has done so in this little miscellany, which has 
some pleasing parts, though the extreme Romanism of the author rather leads 
him into ferocious language and ultra opinions. What will Protestant or im- 
partial readers think of, this criticism on Shakspeare !— 

“The historians of Henry VII.’s day destroyed nearly all the records of Ri- 
coard, in order to cultivate the good-will of their master ; and the more to ilat- 
ter the reigning sovereign, represented his opponent as crooked, wicked, tyran- 
nical, &c. And Shakspeare, like a fawning poet, follows in the cry, that he 
might please that old, capricious, bloody, and gross-minded coquette, Queen 
Elizabeth ; and indirectly compliment her father, Henry VIIiI., whose illegiti- 
mate daughter she was ; and who was himself the most execrable scoundrel that 
ever sat upon a throne. We know their deéds! 
Richard was, in some points, basely calumniated.” 

A piece of the great Irish rebellion of 1798 may be read with instruction at 
this ttme. Mr. M. seems to have known a good deal about it. After the de- 
feat of the French and rebels by General Lake, he states :— 

“ Several leaders of the insurgents were made prisoners, and hung to th 
limb of a tree, in the course of the forenoon. Among them were two gentle- 
men, a Mr. O'Dowd, and Mr. George Blake, called Blake of Garraclune. 
With the last named I had been acquainted in Galway. Just before he suffer- 
ed, he expressed a desire to speak to me, and gave me a message for a mem- 
ber of his family, to whom he commissioned me to relate his dismal end. | 
iound him guarded by soldiers ; he was without a hat, »nd, in his endeavours 
to escape, had divested himself of his coat and boots. He was bleeding from 
a sabre-cut in one hand, and appeared exhausted, but not dismayed; conversed 
almost cheerfully about several individuals whom we had mutually known , 
and, bidding me farewell, turned from me, walking steadily to the adjoining 
place of execution, and I saw him no more. Seven or eight others were put 
to death with him ; and it was reported, with what truth I cannot say, that the 
sufferers being crowded as they were ranged under the fatal tree, Blake, as- 
suming a military attitude, looked along the line, and cried,*‘ Ease off to the 
right ;’ and by and by said, addressing the officer on duty, 
serving i 


‘There cannot be a doubt that 


‘Sir, my uncle, ob- 
that [was awild lad, used to say, ‘Ceorge, unless you mend, vou 
will one day die like a trooper’s horse, with your shoes on ;’ but (shewing that 
he was in his stocking-feet) you see my uncle was mistaken !’ 
ly to suffering, he carefully rubbed the deadly cord with a piece of soap which 
he had about him. He was twenty-seven or twenty-eight years old; a tall, 
well-made man, with a clear skim, large blue eyes, fair hair, a long, hooked 
nose, and very short upper lip. He was of a good family in the county of 
Mayo, and had served in the West Indies, and been a subaltern in a dragoon 
regiment, but left the army on account of some duelling affair, in which it was 
said he was disreputably ‘concerned. Among his brother-chieftains who es- 
caped from the field, there was one Macdonald, a quondam barrister, whose 
great-coat was found, and in the pocket of it was discovered a letter, which | 
here transcribe froma copy sent {> me soon after. It is so far curious, that it 
shews something of system on the part of the insurgents, and no small share 
of military taent and general ability in the writer, a Mr. Edward Garvey,who, 
toing a prisoner, and sentenced to death, was stated to have been saved from 
execntion by some unknown influence exerted in his favour :- 
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' personal violence, and yet not leave it in their power to injure the common 
cause, either by communicating intelligence to the enemy, or by fabricating 
| reports to damp or chill the public spirit. But above all, they should not be 
| permitted to hold any kind of public employment at this crisis. The effect 
| that would have on the multitude would be inconceivable. The general, | 
trust, will not be led to make any partial distribution of commissions to any 
particular set of men, so as to cause jealousy among the rest; though only 
| weak minds could feel any in so great a cause. Yet, even this has ruined 
Treland ina former period. The natives, I conceive, should be trained in skir- 
mishes, or marched to different places, before they engage in a general action. 
Habit produces courage, or insensibility of danger, which produces the same 
effect. Suppose an attack upon Sligo, if the general thinks the army could 
be divided with safety. ‘Then they would be received by thousands of enthusiasts 
(Carmelites), and the habit and pride of conquest would recruit their courage, 
and the army might easily prevent their being attacked from Athlone. The 
example the yeomanry shew, and the conduct of the cavalry in the engage- 
ment at Castlebar proves how dangerous it is to trust, on horseback, any but 
experienced soldiers. Many, seized by an impulse, sometimes irresistible, 
run on horseback, who would fight well on foot. The courage of one often 
communicates itself to others; but fear is epidemical: the flight of one 
often brings on that of a whole regiment. The soldiers should be invited to 
come yer to you with warmth, but trusted with caution. Of the yeomanry 
who join, the fidelity is unquestionable : they all like the cause. But above 
all, my friend, your men should be roused, animated, encouraged; they 
should be told they fight for their God, their country, and themselves. ‘The 
principle of the partition of lands among them should be inewleated, and, I 
think, by the French general; this would be speaking at Once to their feel- 
ings andtheir understanding. ‘This dectrine, once properly instilled, would 
shake the old government to its centre ; it would communicate through the 
kingdom, like an electric spark ; it would spread dismay and distrust through 
the ranks of our enemies, and may cause such desertion among the military, 
particularly the militia, that the government may fall without a struggle—may 
die without a blow. The expectations of our friends, the fears of our enemies, 
are realised, by the victory at Castlebar ; the character of the French soldiers, 
the talents of their commander, are established by it. By suspected persons, 
I mean those favoured by the old government, and those against whom the pub- 
lic indignation is directed. I remain, with the warmest wishes for the delivery 
of Ireland, your assured friend, E. G. 


see 


To Citizen Gannon, 
To be handed to Commissary Major Roche, 
e ‘ ‘Castlebar.’ 

“If the foregoing be genuine, and not a letter made for an imaginary writer, 
it implies much ; and, in fact, renders it manifest, that had the French interest 
in Ireland been supported by many such as E. Garvey, and had the*number of 
foreign troops landed been at all formidable (they amounted to less than four- 
teen hundred), Ireland would have been separated from Great Britain—per- 
haps for ever. bad . 

“The officer who commanded the artillery, and defended Castlebar as long 
as he could, told me,—and he was an old experienced soldier,—that no troops 
could possibly behave better than the French did when they attacked him. 
They were obliged, he observed, to advance in column, of which formation 
he took advantage, and by his fire made a lane through it from front to rear, 
killing many. But before he could fire again, the French, with great skill, dis- 
persed themselves to the right and left, so that his next shot did comparative- 
ly no mischief. And then, surrounded by the enemy, and deserted by two re- 
giments which should have supported him, he was obliged to surrender him- 
self, his guns, and such of his artillerymen as survived. A circumstance 
took place at this attack on the town, too much to the credit of the brave men 
concerned not to deserve commemoration. During the night of the 26th, six 
Highland soldiers, of the regiment called Fraser's Fencibles, who where post- 
ed outside the threatened suburb, were ordered to send notice to the command- 
ant within of the first approach of the invading force, but had no orders to with- 
draw. Each of these heroic fellows accordingly remained fixed as a statue, 
and died precisely on the spot assigned to him. I saw, with strong emotion, 
the ground where these true soldiers fell, like Spartans of old; and copied 
the following inscription from an engraved stone of large dimensions, in- 


serted in the wall of the church of Castlebar, by their colonel and fellow coun- 
tryman :— 
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ERECTED 
TO 
THE MEMORY OF 
JAMES BEATY, 
ANGUS M'DONALD, 
GEORGE MUNRO, 
DONALD URQUHART, 
WILLIAM ROSS, 
AND 
DOUGALD CAMERON, 
PRIVATES OF THE FRASER HIGHLANDERS, 
WHO WERE KILLED IN 
THE ACTION AT CASTLEBAR 
WITH THE FRENCH INVADERS, 
ON THE 277TH OF AUGUST, 1798 
AS A SMALL TRIBUTE TO THEIR 
GALLANT CONDUCT 
AND 
HONOURABLE DEATH, 
BY 
COLONEL SIMON FRASER, 
oF 
LOVAT, 
WHO COMMANDED THE DETACHMENT 
OF THE REGIMENT ON THAT DAY.” 
emilee 
THE POEM ON THE DEATH OF SIR JOHN MOORE 
P 


At a meeting of the Royal [rish Academy, Dr. Anster read a letter, or ra 


ther fragment of a letter, from the late Rev. Charles Wolfe, which had been 
found by Dr. Luby among the papers of a deceased brother, who was a college 
friend of Wolfe and of Mr. Taylor, to whom the 


found had the appearance of having been torn off from the rest of the letter 
lt contains the address ; 


letter was addressed. The part 


a comple te copy of the ode; a sentence mentioning 
nzas first written led him to complete the 


poem ; afew words of a private nature at the end of the letter; and the sig- 
nature 


There is no date on the part preserved ; but the post-mark of Sep- 
Dr. Anster read passages 


from Captain Medwin’s ‘* Conversations of Lord Byron’? and Archdeacon Rus- 
sell’s “* Remains of Wolfe,” in which mention is made of the various guesses 
as to the author, when the poem first appeared, without the author’s name, in 
the newspaper's and magazines. It was attributed to Moore, to Campbell, to 
Wilson, to Byron, and now and then toa writer in many respects equal to the 
highest of these names, whose poems have been published under the name of 
Barry Cornwall. Shelley thought the poem likely to be Campbell’s ; and Med- 
win believed Byron to be the author. When Medwin’s book appeared in which 
this was stated, several friends of Wolfe's, among others Mr. ‘Taylor, to whom 
was addressed the letter, of which an important part has been fortunately found, 
stated their knowledge of Wolfe’s having written the ode. The question as to 
the authorship of the ode was for ever set at rest to any one who had seen ei- 
ther the letters of Mr. Wolfe’s friends, at the time of Captain Medwin’s publi- 
cation, or Archdeacon Russell’s book. Were there any doubt on the subject 
of authorship, the document now produce | would completely remove it 


TENE ALBION, 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 15, 1842 
KENNEDY’S WORK ON TEXAS 

We have already spoken of this excellent work, and copied from the pages 
of the Edinburgh Review, some very favorable remarks thereon. A copy of 
the London edition has lately fallen into our hands, a perusal of which fully 
confirms our previously expressed opinions. It consists of 2 vols pctavo, of 
about 500 pages each, illustrated with maps, charts, plans, and soundings of 
the bays and harbours of the new El Dorado. 

After defining the geographical position of the country, and deseribing its 
boundaries, rivers, prairies, natural productions, remarkable features, and aston 


ishing capabilitic s—the ingenious author proceeds to detail, which he does in a 





“ *My dear Sir—Amid the hurry ef business, in which, from your present | yery lucid and comprehensive manner, * The Rise, Progress, and Prosperity 

l uation, you are involved, and which, | have » doubt, you will conduct with of the Rep iblic of Texas,” as set forth in his title page Che task of accom- 
fidelity and honour, you will forgive my taking up your time by communicat- A eae , 
ing my thoughts to vou, and, through you, to the French general, at this im- | Plishimg all this, without the assistance of any previous history of the country, 

g vi onts you, ¢ > tn rr you, t } I rel al,a 1s - 
portant period. He is arrived at a moment the most fortunate, when the go- | deserving What name, was not an easy on¢ Materials were to be had, it is 
vernment, as if excited by some supernatural imp ilse to accelerate their own | true. and they were furnished with a prodigal liberality by the pe ople among 

+) : 2 - tinge an s nie 7 * oF i a rt ty s , ‘+ ] . 
destruction, aller creatmg animosity among the people, armed a pa ) ma whom Mr. Kennedy sojourned—but they were loose, faulty, and undigested, 
the rest, and proclaimed a religious war. This religious prejudice po- at ; , ; 
, r liring lmmenst wour lo Mive i@m iorm ad consistency ni 

licy requires shoula be fed; itmanity requires it should not be nitted to} *~? 5 ; BS aheee Chem 
go the length of taking awav lives | very town, the general ld. in m1 iowever, the mass was divested and thrown into the tang ble shape in the vo- 
r d, I lace the suspected persons in such a ite ast ¢ pert s e from | lume before us 
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The character presented us of the countries is warm, favourable and some- 
what enthusiastic, but the author has no where, that we can observe, tran- 
scended the bounds of accuracy or permitted his favourable sentiments unduly 
to warp his judgment or influence his sentiments. The work contains ample 
information for Emigrants of all classes—the capitalist, the farmer, the me- 
chanic, or the labourer—given with sincerity and openness which carries with it 
the evidence that the author writes from conviction. 

In the Introduction, which covers about fifty pages of discursive but very inte- 
resting matter, the author touches upon the politics and policy of the United 
States and Great Britain, and their bearing upon each other ;—the views of 
parties of policitians, &c., which furnish a useful lesson to those who choose to 
avail themselves of it. Mr. Kennedy, with the benevolence of character that 
is natural to him, is an ardent advocate of peace, and deplores and reprobates 
the prospect of any hostilities between the two great families of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. At page 44 of the Introductory Remarks, we find the following 
admirable sentiments :-— 

«A war between England and the United States would be one of the greatest 
calamities that could befal either. Were the American character and the 
working of the American institutions thoroughly understood, diplomatic ar- 
.angements with the government of the United States would be greatly sim- 
plified. But, notwithstanding the accumulation of travels and authorities, Eu- 
ropean ideas of the’people are extremely vague, and it is only with the theory 
of their institutions, so admirably expounded by de Tocqueville, that they are 
yet conversant. -Nothing, for example, is more provoking to the methodical 
publicists of ancient monarchies than the centrifugal tendencies of the indivi- 
dual States, each of which may apparently draw the whole confederacy into 
aggressive war, contrary to justice and reason. International law they con- 
elude to be of no avail with such eccentric bodies. In a gust of impatience, 
they are for excluding them in toto from the pale of recognised communities. 
But, as the most vagrant member of the cometary system is not less under 
the control of immutable laws than the most abiding star of the firmament, so 
are these sub-imperial sovereignties regulated by principles which define and 
determine their movements and action, although those principles are difficult to 
be comprehended by persons planted on a political antipodes.” 

Then reverting to ‘Texas, and its astonishing progress from the germ of its 
first settlement, by Austin, who swam the rivers with his rifle slung to his 
back, he says,— 

“Tt can serve no useful purpose for Britain and the United States to go to war, 
and it is only in the misapprehension of each other’s true position and interests 
that they will do so. And as they are of the same original stock, it would not 
only be more politic, but, in better taste, to substitute reciprocity of trade for 
reciprocity of abuse. Newspaper paragraphs and angry declamation, whether 
in the hall or on the “stump,” will not overturn the Monarchy, or dismember 
the Republic. Instead of burning towns and cutting throats, let Americans 
and Britons emulate cach other in the arts of good government and industry, 
and the authorities, Presidential and Regal, “ go a-head” with all their energy 
to parade the iargest number of virtuous, enlightened, and contented citizens, 
for the inspection of Wisdom and Benevolence, onthe day when they distri- 
bute their prize medals to the benefactors of mankind. 

“Tf any of my countrymen having dozed for the last half century, are, be- 
tween sleeping and waking, venting their wrath against “ Yankee rebels,” and 
wondering why our Whig government do not spit them en masse, like cock- 
chafers, | recommend them (after taking a refrigerant) to read what is record- 
ed in the following pages, of a people who have grown up since they retired to 
‘the pleasant land of drowsy-head’’—a people whom their European Historio- 
grapher calls ‘‘ Texans,” but upon whom the leader of “ hereditary bondsmen,” 
and those who sail in his wake, have bestowed a variety of appellations more 
familiar to the readers of the Criminal Calendar than to the admirers of polite 
literature. After perusing the said pages, the sleepers awakened will infi- 
nitely oblige me by revealing their candid opinion of these Texans—who, they 
will perceive, are only off-shoots from the ‘* Yankees’-—my own idea being 
that their growth as a community, their establishment and sustentation of a 
constitutional government, and their endeavours, by means of that government, 
to raise in the wilderness the rarest monument of civilization, constitute one 
of the most remarkable passages in the history of associated man.” 

Again in speaking of the hardship of the life of a new settler in a new re- 
gion, he thus expresses hunself :— 

“It is not in populous cities, surrounded by the comforts and embellishments 
of modern society, nor in the rural retreats of old and wealthy countries, that 
men can form a dispassionate estimate of his position who cleaves the furrow 
in the wilderness, exposed to the weapon of the lurking savage. Until the la- 
bours of a practical philanthropy shall have trained the latter to abandon the 
chace, and till the earth for subsistence, he must stand in the path of civilization 
as a beast of prey, resisting its progress, and committing havoc for a season, but 
ultimately and inevitably to be destroyed in turn. The right of wandering 
aboriginals to the soil is a sentimental abstraction, which has never yet been 
respected in the practice of what are called civilized states. It is chiefly of 
value to those on whose behalf it has been pleaded, as the ground of a claim to 
the humane consideration of the nations by whom they are supplanted. ‘There 
is one mode, indeed, in which the aboriginal may acquire an indefeasible title 
to the land he occupies—by cultivation. Of the right which he has to the 
ground which his labour has first rendered productive, he cannot be deprived, 
save by an act of iniquitous spoliation, such as the Spaniards perpetrated to- 
wards the native Mexicans. But it is otherwise with barbarian hunters, and 
even with erratic pastoral tribes. ‘The Divine command to ‘ multiply and re- 

plenish the earth”—the necessities of over-populated countries—the law of 
social progress, which decrees the absorption or extirmination of all stationary 
or retrogressive races—alike forbid their unsettled habitation in immense re- 
gions to be accounted a true and legal possession. A claim which, if held 
good, might give exclusive occupancy of a vast continent to a few thousand 
self-secluding savages, while European multitudes were suffering from the 
pressure of population on subsistence is manifestly inconsistent with reason and 
justice. “ ‘Those nations,” says Vattel, (“such as the ancient Germans and 
some modern Tartars) who inhabit fertile countries, but disdain to cultivate 
their lands, and choose rather to live by plunder, are wanting to themselves, 
areinjurious to all their neighbours, and deserve to be extirpated like wild 
beasts. There are others who, to avoid labour, choose to live by hunting, and 
their flocks. This might doubtless be allowed in the first ages of the world, 
when the earth, without cultivation, produced more than was sufficient to feed 
its small number of inhabitants. But, at present, when the human race is so 
greatly multiplied, it could not subsist if all natious were disposed to live in 
that manner. 

“That portion of the monied aristocracy of Europe, who in sumptuous 
drawing-rooms and spacious halls indulge in the luxury of ostentatious sym- 
pathy for all races but their own, do not appreciate the character and situation 
of the Anglo-American, who has made his home in solitudes unbroken by any 
human sound, save the whoop of an invisible foe. Accustomed to hear him 
denounced as a man-slayer, and a land-robber, they take no thought of the 
spirit which has impelled him onward, the qualities he is constrained to dis- 
play, and the social ameliorations of which he is the pioneer. He loves the 
wilderness for the independence it confers—for the sovereignty which it ena- 
bles him to wield by dint of his personal energies. The forest is subject to 
his axe—its inhabitants to his rifle. Had the same man drawn his first breath 
in the land of his forefathers, he might have been a stunted and starving hand- 
loom weaver, or, at the best a labourer, faring sumptuensly, with a wife and 
six children, on an uncertain weekly stipend of eight British shillings. In the 
grand old woods where rises the smoke of his log-house, he is lord of an un- 
trammelled mind and iron frame. ‘The roof that shelters his little ones is the 
work of his own hands ; the venison that smokes upon the board, and the deer- 
skin that furnishes his hunting-gear, are the spoil of his practised eve and untir- 
ing step. Alone he ventures on the Indian’s hunting-ground, and, in defiance 
of the law of the Red Man, bears away a share of the prey. Perhaps the chace 
absorbs too much of his time perhaps he falls a victim to the jealousy of the 
savage—still his career has not been m vain ;—he has made a lodgment in the 
waste, he has opened a track for the van-guard of civilization, the ranks of 
which will expand for the reception of his posterity. In a few years, where 
the short, sharp crack of the out-settler’s rifle startled the silence of the pine- 
torest, the voice of Christian worship is heard in the language of Old England; 

ustitutions kindred to our own predominate ; industry, in its varied branches, 
prospers ; and a fresh accession is made to the extending empire of morality 
and knowledge. 





Che American frontier-man may be said to exist in a state of continual war- 
fare ;—he experiences, the toils of active service in clearing and cultivating his 
ground, its anxieties in guarding against a treacherous enemy, and its perils in 
encountering that enemy, and the beast of prey. Confident in what he dare do 
and can endure, with all the feelings of his nature roused to vengeance by 
some sanguinary Indian outrage, he sallies forth in pursuit of the exulting sa- 
vage. F ollowing unweariedly on his trail, he traverses the prairies, swimming 
‘he streams, noting every impression on grass, sand, twig and tuft, reckless of 
atigue, hunger and cold, until he overtakes the remorseless foe, whom, at great 
sumerical disadvantage, he is almost certain to defeat. ‘To men of this class. 

campaign 1s a party of pleasure, and they require only the exercise and disci- 
line of the regular soldier, to make the best troops in the world. Mounted 
i a favourite horse, armed with the trusty rifle, and accompanied by their 





dogs, they can explore their way through the woods by the sun and the bark of 
the trees. Clad in their usual homely dress, an otter skin cunningly folded and 
sewed, is the depository of tobacco, ammunition, and means fos kindling a 
fire ; a wallet slung behind the saddle contains sustenance for a man and horse. 
On the march, asmall daily allowance of maize suffices the latter, which, at 
the evening encampment, is stripped of his furniture and “hobbled” (two of 
his legs fastened together), and thus left to indulge his appetite on the abun- 
dant herbage.—It is of such materials that the active militia of ‘Texas and the 
South-Western states of the Union is composed.” 


But Texas with all its advantages and resources is suffering under great 
depression, individually and nationally. The government exchequer is empty, 
and the government itself so far without credit that its Treasury notes are at 
an enormous discount, while individuals find it impossible to sell lands or meet 
their obligations except at immense sacrifices. ‘The Loan which has been so 
long in course of negotiation, and which, if obtained would set the government 
on its legs, and put all its stagnant machinery in motion—is yet incompleted. 
Too much time we think has been lost in the hitherto fruitless attempts to ef- 
fect this object ; and we are further of opinion that if the Texan government 
would put up its lands for sale in suitable quantities, in good situations and at 
low prices, money might be soon raised and a class of settlers brought in 
that would be of real value to the country. Hitherto a great mass of those 
who have emigrated thither, have been speculators—that is, persons who had 
obtained large grants or purchases, and whose object was to re-sell at a large 
advance. * 

The system of grants, we admit, had been carried to excess, for many of 
the Empresarios were not prepared to fulfil the terms of their own agree- 
ments ; but it was not so in all cases—that of Dr. Beales for instance, on the 
Rio del Norte, forms a striking exception. In this case the Empresario acted ac- 
cording to law in every particular. He made a good and proper settlement on 
the lands—and led thither two expeditions at a cost of some $10,000. His co- 
lony was formed and had become a very pretty settlement, when the war of 
the Revolution took place, and the position of the settlers became dangerous 
from hostile Indians, and the passing and repassing of the infuriated Mexican 
troops. At the close of the struggle, when the Texan authority superceded 
that of Mexico, Dr. Beales found the land offices closed, his settlers dis- 
persed, his title disputed, and his hopes wrecked in every way. 

To this day his title has not been admitted, nor is he in the occupation of a 
single inch of the land. 
vernment before the revolution; and while the Texans acknowledged them- 
selves to be Mexican citizens, and were living under the sovereignty of the 


Beales’ grants were obtained from the Mexican go- 


Mexican Republic. ‘They were obtained in strict conformity with the Mexi- 
can law, were surveyed, located, and settled in the manner legally prescribed. 
In fact every form and every covenant was complied with. 

We would recommend most strenuously, that some compromise be made 
with the holders of all grants who properly performed their obligations—give 
them their premium lands and lands in fee at any rate ; and much will be done 
towards establishing that confidence in Texas, which is necessary for its 
future well-being. 

There is another improvement that we would recommend,—namely, the in- 
troduction of Iron steamboats for the use of the rivers. The rivers and bays 
of ‘l'exas are, it is well known, shallow and obstructed with bars; and as iron 
steamers draw but little water, are very capacious, durable, much cheaper, and 
not so liable to be infested with the insects of hot climates as those constructed 
of wood—they seem to offer peculiar advantages. 

It remains for us to say that Mr. Kennedy's work has been translated into 
French and German, and published on the continent of Europe, where it is at- 
tracting much attention, and will be the means of drawing to Texas numerous 


settlers. The country possesses two immense advantages to the Emigrant— 


, more humble portion of the people, participate or are deprived of similar com- 

forts. Be it understood then, that the London Merchant resides either in a 
handeome house at the envied ‘“ West End,” or in a beautiful villa within an 
| hour 8 ride of his counting honse. He comes to the latter place about half- 
| past nine or ten in the morning, and has generally finished and gone home by 
half-past four, or five, in the afternoon. The merchant therefore does not mate- 
rially feel the evil consequences which are said to result from “ pent-up, frowsy 
offices.” By far the greater part of his immediate subordinates, such as junior 
partners, managing clerks, and their juniors, salesmen, and others holding 
situations of different degrees of responsibility—nay, even the very porters 
and labourers of those establishments—live at the very outskirts of town, in 
different directions, and thus have the advantage of a walk to and from their 
places of business, as well as that of being in the immediate vicinity of country 
walks near their private abodes. 

The manufacturing portion of the London public are never to be found far 
from the outskirts. It has always been the object of the London manufacturer 
to have his establishment far from the limits of the crowded streets ; and gene- 
rally when the increase of buildings has reached him he has found it necessary 
or advantageous to remove. His workmen commonly live near the place of 
their occupation, and, as some alleviation of the evil incidental to their mode of 
daily life, they are immediately on a spot where a bejter atmosphere awaits them. 
Thus, even these members of society do not, in London, experience all the 
evils to which their line of life is obnoxious in places altogether devoted to ma- 
nufacture. ‘The mechanic almost invariably lives either in the faubourgs or in an 
adjoining hamlet some mile or two “ off the stones ;” he is seldom heard to 
complain of the air,or of want of exercise, and his principal cause of complaint 
arises from his peculiar employiuent, such is that of the painter, the plumber, 
the glass-cutter, or other workman where particular effects are necessarily pro- 
duced. 

The only class of London inhabitants whose health is seriously liable to be 
affected by a continued residence in the heart of London is that of the Retail 
tradesman, his family, and subordinates. In this class we find too many mothers, 
children and servants, who are doomed to reside for at least six times twenty- 
four hours in each week, breathing the close atmosphere of confined streets ; 
sometimes even many weeks pass over their heads before they have opportunity 
to inhale the pure breeze ; the husbands and the assistants are perhaps not much 
better off, all of them having to go through a long day’s occupation, many of 
them even to an exorbitant and dangerous length. Some recent regulations 
have set numerous persons free from these daily toils at an earlier hour than 
formerly, but enough still remains to be severely felt ; and for these the only 
amelioration is a short evening’s walk in the nearest square, or a hurried excur- 
sion, which does but little good, to one of the Parks ; the last, too, for prudentiak 
reasons, being shut up at an hour not very late. 

We perceive, then, that the apprehensions for the health, on the score of the 
atmosphere, although not altogether groundless, need not be of so serious a na- 
ture as popular outcry would make them. On the other hand it may be seen 
that gradually, and both as largely and as frequently as propriety and justice 
will admit,mprovements are made in the interior as well as in the vicinity of the 
British Metropolis. ‘The New London Bridge and its approaches on both sides, 
have added abundantly—we might almost say wonderfully—to the beauty, the 
convenience, and the dignified appearance of that immense thoroughfare. The 
clearings of the blocks of huddled-up streets and houses,and the continuance of 
similar improvements into the City road,must contribute greatly to the health of 
the city ; the like may be said of the Southwark bridge and its approaches ; of 
the Waterloo Bridge and its magniticent approaches, together with the proposed 
continuance, on the Middlesex side, to the British Museum ; the removal of the 
filthy old Fleet Market, and the proposed continuance through that which is at 





namely, its mild climate and its unencumbered surface—being free from the 
dreary winters, and impenetrable forests of the north, which often chill the ar- 
dour and break the heart of the European settler. 

We should recommend a reprint of the work in this country, in a cheap form, 
provided it be prepared by, and done under the direction of the author 





THE “LUNGS” OF LONDON. 
[Concluded from last week.] 
In making our few brief remarks last week upon the ‘“ Lungs of London,” 
and upon the improvements of that nature completed, in progress, or in con- 


templation, we intimated our purpose to say a few words concerning other conve- 
niences to the public, of a similar nature, although more circumscribed in their 

extent,and,in several cases somewhat diminished in the salubrity of their situation. 
Under these heads we had reference more particularly to the spacious squares, 
the gardens of the Inns of Court, several of the bridges over the Thames, ex- 
tensive widening of the streets, fine terraces, and other advantages which are 
found nearly if not altogether within the space which is commonly designated 
“town,”’ or more properly within bounds that have entirely paved streets. 

It is a pointon which London and her successive municipal authorities may 
be proud, that there is hardly another city in the world which can compare with 
her, all things considered, in attention to the health of the inhabitants. True it 
is that the soil on which it stands is well adapted to assist those attentions, and 
that the beautiful river which runs through nearly its present centre, is an im- 
portant adjunct in purifying its atmosphere, and in carrying off all its noxious 
drainage. But this is not all; a glance at a map of London will show nume- 
rous spots cleared, sodded, railed in, and arranged with walks, the object of 
which is solely that of contributing to the health of the vicinity, of giving vi- 
gour and strength to infantine or youthful limbs, and a greater expanse of breath- 
ing room 

That this desire of atmospheric comfort is not peculiar to the most; recent 
times we may deduce from the following circumstance. After the great fire in 
1666, which destroyed upwards of thirteen thousand houses, and the conflagra- 
tion of which spread over an area of full three hundred and twenty acres, it was 
proposed by the celebrated architect, Sir Christopher Wren, to rebuild the city 
upon a greatly improved plan, with principal and minor streets, as if they were 
to be its arteries and veins ; a plan, too, so feasible in itself, as conducive to fua- 
ture safety, and so much approved by all the best judges on the subject, that 
there was but one objection to its being carried into execution. ‘This was, the 
extensive and in a measure endless litigation that might ensue, on account of 
the change in the property of the soil, that would probably ensue from the adop- 
The city was therefore rebuilt, mainly, and as much as 
We have, 


therefore, opportunity to perceive how far the previous gencrations of London 


tion of the measure. 
possible, upon the same sites as had existed before the creat fire 


citizens have attended to the comforts and conveniences of good air, and plea- 
sant promenades. 

In looking over the map, it is likewise true, that we shall find the most nume- 
rous, the largest, and the most commodious squares are at the west end of Lon- 
don, where Fashion, Wealth, and Rank take up their residence, and that these 
are greatly disproportioned in every way, to those which exist in those sections | 
devoted to commerce, manufactures, and mechanical industry But the stran- | 
ger to London ought not on that account jump rapidly to a conclusion which | 
does not correspond with the premises. ‘That convenience, luxury, and all the 
comforts of life, should be found attending the steps in life, is IN no wise sur- 
It itso every where, and is in the nature of things. That which is 
usually called “The West End” is of modern date, and arises chiefly from the | 

| 
| 
| 





prising 


desire of the great and the rich to live near the court which it is their peculiar 
right and frequently their duty to enter; and even of the opulent who have 
neither the call nor the inclination to move in courts, there are still many who 
prefer residing in the vicinity of their compeers and fri nds who do, rather than | 
to take up their abode at an inconvenient distance from them. Hence then, a 
society In a measure distinct springs up, and, having the means of gratifying 
taste and contributing to a participation in advantages and luxuries, they frankly 
avail themselves of those means. 

It requires, however, a knowledge of life and habits as pursued in the Eng- 


lish Metropolis, to know tolerably how far the more sombre districts and the 


present a wretched den of squalid misery, up to Islington ; the widening of the 
Strand; the Vauxhall Bridge and its splendid road ; the magnificent and kingly 
addition to the conveniences of The West End which were projected by George 
IV. All these with numerous others together with the favo hundred squares in 
the Metropolis, give proof that London has been cared for both in convenience 
and health. 


Of the six bridges across the Thames at London, three of them are free, the 
other three are the property of private corporations, and a toll must be paid 
for a passage alongthem. ‘The free bridges are commonly thronged with pas- 
sengers, carriages, &c., but the Toll bridges have comparatively few thereon ; 





on these last therefore, for the small sum of one penny, what a delightful,health- 
ful walk, replete with attractive objects on both shores of the river as well as on 
its beautiful surface, may be taken by those in its vicinity, to the refreshment of 
both the body andthe mind ! Upon the broad pavements of Grosvenor, Berkely, 
St. James’, Hanover,and various other squares ; also in Pall M all,Regent street, 
the precincts of The Temple, those of Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, Gray’s Inn, the 
Adelphi Terrace, the courts of the public hospitals, nay, in many more places 
than recollection can now call up, how many a delightful walk may be taken, 
and all within the bounds of the mighty Modern Babylon. 

We feel, therefore, justified in asserting that whilst she forms a magnificent 
contrast, she gives a noble example, to nearly all the cities of the world, in the 
care that is taken of her children. She practically preaches, that it is not mere- 
ly the fruit of their bodily labors which she seeks, but the promotion, as far as 
possible, of their comfort, the improvement of their intelligence, the cultiva- 
tion of their taste, and the participation of advantages in as equal a degree as 
the innumerable grades of rich and poor, which are perceptible over the face of 
Queen of cities, Emporium of the World’s wealth, 
she is essentially herself a rich jewel, although there be portions of her setting 


the earth, can admit of. 


not in the very best taste or condition 





We have received from Messrs. J. & H. G. Langley the * History of the Life 
of Richard Ceeur-de-Leon, King of England,” in two volumes, duodecimo, by G 
P. R. James, now just published. Who is there that has not read with an in- 
tensity of interest the spirit-stirring legends of the Crusades—or who is there 
that in youth, while reviewing the adventures of the “ gallant knight,” but has 
felt his mind imbued with the spirit of romance, if the disposition did not be- 
come permanently tinctured with its character ! 

‘No portion, perhaps, of the feudal gr chivalrous period affords a more dis- 
tinct picture of its characteristic peculiarities, than that comprised in the life 
of Richard I., King of England. He was himself the type of the age to 
which he belonged, and his good and bad qualities very faithfully represented 
the faults and excellencies of feudalism and chivalry.” 

The well-known reputation of Mr. James as author of the “ History of Char- 
lemagne,” “ Edward the Black Prince,” “ Richelieu,” and otber works of de- 
cided merit, and the universally acknowledged interest with which he invests 
every subject that he attempts, will be sufficient earnest for the character of the 
production before us y 

Next week we propose giving our readers a few extracts from the above 
work. which we flatter ourselves will be looked forward to with interest 


THE ALBION FOR 1842 
For the information of persons at a distance, we again repeat that, besides 
the addition of fivelve entire columns of reading matter to the paper weekly, 
each new subscriber to the present volume will be entitled to Four PLates,viz : 





Tue Duke or WELLINGTON, 

Winpsor Castle, 

Portrait of Wastineton, 
now about to appear, and 

WesrMINSTER ABBEY, 
These Plates are very 
and are exquisitely executed on steel by the first artists. They 
comparison with any works of art offered to the public in this coun- 


which will be produced in the course of the summer 
large 
challenge 
t 

lerms, Six Dollars per annum. Persons wishing to obtain the four plates, 
will receive them, together with the paper, for ten months, on remitting Five 
Dollars 

The volume commenced on the first of January, and complete sets may be 


obtained from that date 
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FAIRY TIMES. 
ig ee Oe nee eee 
ere the pleasantest times of all; 
When up from their dwellings, a few dark syhymes 
The Genii of earth would call. 
Oh! from my heart, how I'd pray and vow, 
If rhymes had but half such virtue now. 


. Oh! for the days when the giants were rife 
With their towers and painted halls ; 
And heroes, each with a charmed life, 
Rode up to their castle walls, 
And knocked with a loud and a dreadful clang, 
Till the roofs, and the gates, and the wild woods rang. 


When the good and the fair, as the wizard hand stirred, 
Were bound in a dreamy spell ; 

When maidens spoke, and at each sweet word 
Diamonds and roses fell, 

I wonder if any fair lady now 

Could open her lips and let diamonds flow ! 


When gentle and bright ones with golden hair, 
Were wooed by princes in green ; 

And knights, with invisible caps to wear, 
Could see, and yet never be seen. 

Are any such knights, in green or blue, 

To be met with now !—I wish I knew. 


Oh! talk as they will, but the fairy times 
Were the pleasantest times of all ; 

When from their dwellings, a few dark rhymes 
Genii and spirits could call. 

And, oh! how I wish that rhymes again 

Had even one-half the power they had then. 


ie 


PHILOSOPHIC ABSTRACTION.—PROFESSOR HAMILTON. 


It still lives in the remembrance of many that to first-rate eminence as a ma- 
thematician and philosopher there was superadded in Dr. Hamilton that ex- 
treme modesty peculiar to those great minds who, having, in their own pecu- 
liar habits, marked their way to look abroad from the highest vantage ground 
of human science—the mount Pisgah point of exfilaration, descend again with 
discovery only of their own ignorance of the boundless fields that stretch be- 
yond and are still unexplored, and that to these qualities were in him also in- 
duced habits of such profound abstraction as often led him into the ludicrous. 
It was his fate during at least one season of his academical prelections to pre- 
side among as wild a set of roisterers in Aberdeen as ever assembled for the 
nay of their own instruction. ‘Taking advantage of their professor’s well- 

own good nature and his habits of abstraction, they had resorted to every 
means of annoyance which in such circumstances human ingenuity in its wild- 
est period of exercise could devise ; at one time they would steal his bit of 
chalk, substituting in its place a piece of dry clay of the same size and shape, 
and then indulge in their merriment at the Doctor’s futile attempts to extend 
lines or describe circles upon his demonstration board, and his alternate ga- 
zings at the piece of clay, utterly unable to account for its failure. On some 
other days they brought into the class room concealed under their gowns, fifes, 
fiddles, and other musical instruments, and at some preconcerted signal during 
the lecture, simultaneously struck up some preconcerted tune, while, during 
performance, the Doctor quietly ‘‘ sat down, like Patience upon a monument, 
not smiling at grief,”’—and until it became their sovereign pleasure to finish the 
last stave. 

One day a fellow who had been peculiarly gifted in the talent of successfully 
imitating a cat, kept a-mewing ever and anon, till at length the doctor paused 
to exclaim ‘I wonder whar the poor brute is !”°—this set the class on a roar ; 
for though unintentionally so from the lips of their single-minded professor it 
had a two-fold fall on the ears of his rebellious students. Once a real and li- 
ving cat was got hold of, and previous to the professor’s entering his class- 
room, the animal was shut up in his drawer with his compasses fixed to its tail. 
In due time as the doctor opened his drawer, towards commencing his labours 
of the day, poor puss, anxious to regain her lost liberty, bounced forth, scamp- 
ered through the class-room, and out of doors with the doctor's compasses flick- 
ering behind. The astonished doctor, in place of a Macbeth-like attitude, and 
a “which of you have done this !”’ simply exclaimed ‘the beast has run awa’ 
wi’ my compasses !’’"—This affair was deemed requisite of a Senatus Acade- 
micus investigation—but the two perpetrators of the cat-act managed wisely 
enough to keep their own secret, until after both were inducted into church- 
livings. One of them was an able predecessor of the present able minister of 
Ellon, who often told the tale in the snug security of his own manse—the other 
still lives, a late minister on the Ganges. 

The Professor’s absence of mind was often conspicuous out of doors also. 
He had been known to meet his own wife’s recognition in the streets with a 
bow and a “your most obedient, madam,” and pass on. Once in crossing a 
field, he came thud against a white cow, and lifting his hat said, “I beg your 
pardon, madam.” At another time he was seen pacing in a musing mood 
within a sloping space on a bank of the canal, when a sturdy Aberdeen fish- 
wife, taking him for some lunatic contemplating suicide, ran to him instanter, 
and seizing him rudely by the arm, exclaimed ‘‘ God forgae them that left you, 
poor doited being, to dander by yoursel; they hae muckle to answer for, at 
weel I wat.” 

Many more ludicrous anecdotes are told, some of which may probably have 
been borrowed for him from the Rey. George Harvey, but the truth of the col 
lege ones are well attested by many living witnesses in Aberdeen. 





SPLENDOUR OF THE BRITISH DIADEM—HONOURS TO THE 
YOUNG PRINCE. 

The Laverpool Times, in announcing the birth of the Prinee, thus sums up 
the vast extent of the empire which it is to be hoped he will at some future and 
distant day preside over :—‘ Salutes in honour of his birth will be fired—in 
America, on the shores of Hudson's bay, along the whole line of the Canadian 
lakes, in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, in the Bermudas, at a 
hundred points in the West Indies, in the forests of Guiana, and in the distant 
Falkland Islands, near Cape Horn ; in Europe, in the Britsh islands, from the 
reck of Gibraltar, from the impregnable fortifications of Malta, and in the lon- 
ian Islands ; in Africa, on the Guinea.coast, at St. Helena and Ascension, from 
the Cape to the Orange River, and at the Mauritius; in Asia, from the 
fortress of Aden, in Arabia, at Karrack, in the Persian Gulf, by the British Ar- 
my in Affghanistan, along the Himlayan mountains, the banks of the Indus and 
the Ganges, to the southern poimt of India, in the Island of Ceylon ; beyond the 
Ganges in Assam and Aracad, at Prince of Wales Island, and Singapore, and 
on the shores of China, at Hongkong and Chusan ; and in Australia, at the set- 
tlements formed on every side of the Australian continent and islands, and in 
the islands of the New Zealanders. No Prince has ever been born either in 
this or any other country, in ancient or modern times whose birth could be hail- 
ed with rejoicings at so many different and distant points in every quarter of the 
world.” 

THE GREAT PYRAMID OF GIZEH 

Extract from No. lV. on the Engineering of the Ancient Egyptians, by J. 
S.Perring,Esq. published in Newton’s London Journal of Arts and Siences : “ The 
space originally covered by the Great Pyramid appears to have been eight Egyptian 
jugera, or acres,equal to rather more than 13 1-2 English acres. ‘The total con- 
tents of solid masonry 89,418,806 cubic feet, weighing 6,878,369 tons ; but, 
as these quantities are difficult to be apprehended, we will endeavour to give 
some data, whereby a comparison with known objects may be established. 

New London Bridge is perhaps the largest and most magnificent single work 
of the present age ; but there is sufficient stone in the great pyramid to erect 
57 edifices of the same magnitude.—A railway, laid on blocks, requires 14,000 
cubit feet per mile, consequently there is sufficient stone in this building to lay 
a substantial railw ay 6,387 mile 8s, Or round more than a fourth of the circum- 
ference of this globe at the equator, ora double line from hence to the pyra- 
mid itself.—In colleries, a 12-horse steam engine is considered necessary to 
draw 100 tons of coals per day from a 30-fathom shaft ; therefore it would re- 
quire the active services of nine engines of 10-horse power each, for 20 years, 
to lift the materials from the plain, at the foot of the hill on which the pyramid 
stands, to the level of the height required ; but this only gives the power for 
lifting each stone to the level of the bed it was to occupy, and does not com- 
prehend the extra power require d to convey it to its exact situation.—About 
two-thirds of the stones composing the pyramid were drawn from the vicinity, 
the average distance being about half a mile ; a considerable portion of the 
remainder were brought from the quarries at Toomah, a distance of about 11 
miles ; and a small quantity of granite, for the construction of the principal 
apartment and portcullis,from Essouan. Supposing a good level turnpike road 
had been formed from these quarries to the pyramid, and well constructed 
wheel-carriages used thereon, the services of 450 horses would have been re- 
quired for 20 years to draw the materials. Or still further, supposing good 
modern railways to be laid between the same points, the active services of 
three powerful locomotive engines, working at eight miles per hour, would | 
required for 20 years for the same purpose.—From the quarries of Tomah wer 
drawn the blocks of the 


greatest consequence ; they are s tuated about eleven 
miles from the pyramids 


on the opposite or Arabian side of the valley, the dis- 





tance between them and the Nile being about a mile and a half. The s 











were obtained from the quarry by being split off, the size required, by rows 
wedges, the thickness o ry Hcy detorninin the thickness of the blocks ; 
and on re-opening these quarries, by order of the present pacha of Egypt, in 
1837, the author found in them sufficient evidence to show that the ancient 
Egyptians fully understood and appreciated a systematic division of la- 
bour.” 


Vavieties. 


An excellent Quartett—A good temper, a good library, a good wife, and a 
good friend are four of the choicest blessings of human life. 


The following on the Polish Ball is by Mr. Poole :— 
* Poles as supporters of hops are well known, 
But hops as supports of the Poles are now grown.” 

A young lady asked a gentleman which he thought the prettiest flower, roses 
or tulips? “ Your ladyship’s two lips,” he replied, “before all the roses in 
the world.” 

We tind in the columns of acontemporary the following new version of an 
old adage :— 


Said Stiggins to his wife one day, 
“ We've nothing left to eat : 

“Tf things go on inthis queer way, 
“We shan’t make both ends meet.” 


The dame replied, in words discreet, 
“ We're not so badly fed, 

“Tf we can make but one end meat, 
** And make the orner bread.” 


A spruce barrister, who one morning came late inte tt, was asked by a 
slovenly judge why he was so dilatory. ‘I beg you. pardon,” said the barris- 
ter, “I knew not that your lordship intended sitting so early: the instant I 
heard your trumpets I dressed myself.” ‘ You were a long time about it,” 
growled the Judge. “I think, my lord,” rejoined the learned counsellor,(look- 
ing at his watch,) ‘‘I was only twenty minutes.” ‘Twenty minutes !” ex- 
claimed the astonished sloven: “I was ready within five minutes of leaving 
my bed!” “In that respect,” was the sarcastic reply, ‘my dog Shock distan- 
ces your lordship hollow: he only shakes his coat, and fancies himself suffi 
ciently dressed for any company.” 

One the latest of H. B.’s amusing sketches has for its subject a gane at 
whist, the players being the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Mel- 
bourne, and Lord John Russell The dialogue will best tell the story :—Sir 
Robert—* If you can’t play the game without looking into my hand, you had 
better throw up the cards!” Lord J. R.—‘T only want to know how many 
tricks you have got.” Lord M.—* Deuce take the cards! They have got all 
the honors again; and I have lost my Sovereign!” The Duke—* Now, part- 
ner, mind your cards, and play. If we didn’t talk, gentlemen, quite so much, 
we should get on faster.” 

What’s to be Done with the Stagecoachmen?—‘ Don’t you know what the 
Tories are going to do with us old coachmen ?”’ Mr. Bond shook his head, and 
murmured “ Not I.” ‘ Well, then, I'll tell you, Mr. Bond : they’re agoing to 
plant us for milestones along the railroad.”"—Cruickshank’s Omnibus. 

Calvin’s Personal Appearance.—A letter preserved in the Archeological 
collections of Grenus gives usa graphic picture of Calvin’s personal appear- 
ance :—* He resembles an old hermit of the Thebaid, emaciated by vigils and 
fasting, his cheeks colourless as that of a corpse, but his brilliant eyes glow with 
an unearthly fire. His figure is slightly bowed, the bones seem bursting through 
his skin, but his step is steady, and his tread firm.” 





Applying in Time.—A certain “ enumerator,” in the D gh district of 
the St. Asaph union, on being paid by the superintendent registrar for his past 
services, solicited the office for the next census in 1851 !—Carnarvon Herald. 

A wit having lost the election to a fellowship at ——— College, which was 
gained by a candidate of very inferior desert, said, on the occasion, “ Well, 
Pope is right : ‘ Worth makes the man, and want of it the Fellow P” 


New Park.—The Earl of Lincoln, in company with Mr. Hawes, M. P., and 
Mr. Walker, the engineer, has inspected the Surry side of the river from Nine 
Elms to Battersea bridge, to ascertain the expense of embanking the river, it 
being Government’s intention to bring in a Bill to enable them to purchase Bat- 
tersea fields for a park, to be called Lancaster park. It is also the intention of 
the Crown to have constructed a carriage-road alongside the water, to correspond 
with the intended road from Vauxhall bridge to Battersea bridge. ‘The Park 
will be no expense to the public ; it is to be paid for out of the revenues of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. 

Geographical Society : the Dead Sea: the Antarctic Pole—At a meeting of 
the Royal Geographical Society, which was recently held in Pall Mall, aletter 
of the late lamented Sir David Wilkie was read, containing the result of his 
barometric observations to determine the level and depression of the Dead Sea ; 
being the last, if not the only, scientific labour of that celebrated man. No 
barometer had ever before been carried to the Dead Sea, and the observations 
of Sir David Wilkie showed a depression of 1,198, 76 feet below the Mediter- 
ranean, and the elevation of Jerusalem at 2,262 feet also above the latter, points 
to which previous observations are nearly approximated. Captain Ross has, by 
letter, stated that he had made a successful approach to within twelve degrees 
of the Antarctic Pole, and had obtained some very approximate determinations 
of the South Magnetic Pole. 


What word would make you sick,if you leave out one of the letters? Answer 
—M(usic). What sea would make a good sleeping room ! Answer—Adria- 
tic (a dry atic). Why is a short negro like a white man! Because he is 
not a tall (at all) black. What letters used to be distributed at tournaments! 
Answer—Large S (largess). What word of ten letters can be spelled with 
five? Answer—X P D N C (expediency) In what part of London should 
Quakers live? Answer—In Hatt-on Garden. 




















NEW SERIES. 
IMPROVEMENT AND ENLARGEMENT OF THE ALBION. 
On the first publication in the ensuing year, we shall not only much improve 
the general contents of this paper, but enlarge it to the extent of four additional 
pages or twelve entire columns. This will at once afford us room to take a 
much wider range in the subjects on which we generally treat, and likewise 
We trust that this new 
effort to render the Albion worthy the support it receives so extensively, will 
The additional quantity of matter now purposed, together 


enable us to carry into effect certain improvements. 


be duly appreciated. 
with the enlargements that have at various times taken place heretofore, will 
make the Albion nearly double the size of its earlier numbers. And this we do 
without adding to the price of subscription. 

We purpose to augment the number of departments in the plan of this new 
series, as well as to intrease the quantities in those which exist; thus whilst 
we enlarge the amount of elegant literature, extend our reports on English and 
Foreign news, increase the details of Paliamentary debates and selections of 
what is curious and interesting—we shall give regular place to reports of usefu 
public lectures, criticism on arts and sciences, and the productions of artists ; 
considerations on Music, the Drama, &c., so as to make the paper, as far as 
may be, a mirror of the age, and to convey to our readers a kind of epitome of 
the time in which we live. 

We shall commence the year also with a new and beautiful fount of type, and 
the work will be executed with its usual excellence in typography, &c. 

This Journal has now been established nearly éwenty years—the first number 
having been issued on the 22d of June 1822, during which period it has been, 
with the exception of the first year, exclusively under the management and 
control of its present proprietor. It was founded by him in conjunction with 
Dr. Fisher, now Queen’s Printer at Quebec, whose classical attainments, ge- 
neral acquaintance with English literature, and fine taste, at once gave it the 
stamp of superiority. Its steady and continued success since that period is 
some evidence that subsequent exertions have not been without their effects. 

A large portion of our subscription list consists of American citizens, although 
we have never swerved from our principles. This will evince, perhaps, that we 


have conducted the journal with some moderation and discretion. It certainly 


is a proof of the liberality of the American public. 
The Albion, with its peculiar characteristics, is an anomaly—but it is an ano- 
maly highly honourable to this country ; and to this effect foreigners of distine- 


tion have often expressed themselves 





We have expanded our sheet on two or three occasions already ; we have 


moreover introduced the additional attraction of splendid engravings—engrav- 


ings indeed admitted by competent judges to be equal in value to the whole 









price of subscription. But this is scarcely sufficient to answer the demand of 
the public appetite—for newspapers and periodicals have of late years so increas- 
ed in number, size, and general contents, as to usurp, in a great degree, the 
place of books. We have therefore during the last two years found ourselves— 
ample as our pages are—limited in space, and unable to do justice to the more 
numerous subjects that now so generally occupy the columns of a public journal, ~ 
With these considerations then, and with a resolute determination to maintain 
our position in the foremost rank of the newspapers of the globe, we have resolv» 
ed to carry into immediate effect, the extensive and expensive augmentation 
announced above. 

The contemplated enlargement will not be a mere expansion of pages ; but 
an addition, as we have stated, of an entire half sheet. The arrangement of 
the matter too, will be different, and upon a plan entirely new. The novelty 
will consist in separating the literary and scientific departments from the poli- 
tics and general news—each grand division occupying two different and distinct 
portions of the journal. The advantages of this plan will be, to enable the reader 
to select his subjects for perusal, instanter ; while the two portions of the sheet 
ean be so readily divided that two persons may avail themselves of it at the 
same time—the political portion falling to the share of those whose predilections 
so lead them, while others occupy themselves with the more tranquil and graceful 
study of the literary part of the banquet. We have devised this plan with re- 
ference to, and for the special accommodation of families, by whom our paper,is 
so generally taken, and who we are sure will duly appreciate our motives ; for it, 
in fact, constitutes (wo papers, and secures economy and convenience at the same 
time. 

We have been urged to alter the form and size of the Albion; to this we 
have special objections. The size has stood the test of twenty years criticism, 
and a long established and favourite journal should be cautious how it changes its 
features ; few like such changes after they are made—no one wishes to see a long 
valued acquaintance in a state of disguise, or to meet an old friend with a new face” 
The size we have always thought sufficiently convenient, and, when spread out 
on the table of the drawing room, is both beautiful and imposing. If it were 
folded to the octavo size it would be less expensive to us, but the reader would 
lose all the matter occupied by the additional margins ; the external aspect of 
the paper too, would be mean and stunted, and at first sight would convey an 
idea that we had reduced its dimensions rather than enlarged them. W 
sure such achange would disappoint our readers, and we cannot adopt it \ 

a more general desire be manifested for the alteration. 

In conclusion—while we thank a kind and generous public for its favors, and 
cordially offer the compliments of the séason—we devoutly pray for the pros- 
perity of this happy country, invoke for it the protection of that beneficent Pro- 
vidence which guides us all, earnestly supplicate the ruler of events to preserve 
it in paths of peace with all nations, and avert from it now and for ever that 
great and terrible calamity, WAR. 

We shall continue the Plates, and no addition will be made to the price of 
subscription, which will be as usual Six dollars per annum, payable in advaneé 
A remittance of Five Dollars will ensure the Plates and a receit for ten monthig, 


for the paper. December 25, 1841, ~ 





INSTITUTION FOR THE TREATMENT OF CALCULOUS AFFECTIONS, STRIC- ©« 
TURES, AND OfHER DISEASES OF THE URINARY ORGANS. » 
HE undersigned, formerly Professor of Surgery in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of the University of the State of New York, and in the Medical College ‘ 
of Ohio, begs leave to inform the Medical Profession that he has established an In- * 
stitution for the accommodation of patients labouring under Calculous Affeciions, 
Strictures, Fistula, Diseases of the Bladder, Kidneys, &c. 

The following reasons have induced him to establish this Institution : 

Ist. He has for several years experienced great difficulty in procuring fit apartments 
for patients, and the necessary attendants, at boarding-houses and hotels. 

2nd. Lithotrity (or breaking the stone in the bladder, and allowing it to pass off with 
the urine) has, toa great extent, superseded Lithotomy, (or cutting for stone in the 
bladder,) and it is well known that few surgeons have sufficient patients to make it 
an object for them to acquire the knowledge, or procure the instruments necessary for 
that operation ; consequently the practice of it must be confined to a very iimited 
number. 

3d. He has long’ been aware of the propriety of practitioners devoting their time and @ 
attention to those branches of the profession to which they feel themselves particular- 
ly adapted, and in which they have sought knowledge and gained experience. 

As the Members of the Profession are generally aware that the undersigned has prac- 
tised Lithotrity for many years, and devoted wuch of his time to diseases of the urinary “ 
organs, he hopes that this Institution will meet with the approbation of his friends in 10 
the profession, and the public. 

Any person desiring further information, may apply, personally or by letter, to him 
at No. 9 Park Place, New York. ALBAN GOLDSMITH, M. D. 

Janl-tf. 


CARD.—MR. ALFRED KENDALL, Professor and teacher of the Harp, respect- 

fully solict's a share of that patronage which is due to him as a Professor. The 
Harp having become one of the most fasnionable instruments, Mr. K. has concluded 
to devote his whole time to teaching on that instrument, and is prepared to receive a 
limited number of pupils? in addition to those he already has. The success which has 
atteuded his instruction for the last four years, will, he hopes, be a sufficient guarantee 
for the tulure. 

Mr. K has recently returned from London,where he has made arrangements to re- 
ceive every material connected wi h the Harp, and is now prepared to furnish them 
on the most liberal terms. 

N B Double, and Single Action Harps for sale or hire. 





Seminaries attended on the most liberal terms. ‘ 


Apply No. 10 Green street, or 385 Broadway. nov20e.0.w3m 


oy bh ny PIANO, by HENRI HERZ, of Paris,the celebrated Maker, Composer and 
Pianist, for sale, by his agent, 364 Broadway, corner of Franklin. Also, orders re- 
ceived for Erard’s Harps. nov20-6t 











BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT, 

JOSEPH GILLOTT PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN, 

HE highcharacter of these PENShas induced the attempton the part of several 
makers, to practice a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but also on the public. An 

inferior article bearing the misspelled name, GILLOT, omitting the final T, is now in 
the market. The publiccan readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
by the very commonstylein which itis putup. Observe thatallthe genuine are war- § 
ranted in full on each pen, ‘‘ Joseph Gillott’s Patent,” or “Joseph Gillott warranted,” y¢° 
and that each packet bears a fac-simile of his signature. % 

HENRY JESSOP begs leave to inform the trade that he has removed from No. 109 
and 111 Beekman street, to No. 71 John street, corner of Gold street, where he wil} 
constantly keep on hand, a complete assortment of the above well known articles 
which will be offered on favorable terms. May 8, 

Dr. ELLIOTT 

OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in > 
Warren Street. 

Confines his Practiee to 

DISEASES OF THE EYE 
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and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. _ ye 


HERRY BRANDY, LIQUEURS, &c. 
Very rich Cherry, carefully prepared with loaf-sugar, &e. 
Martinique Liqueurs, assorted Noyau, &c. — 
Maraschino and Italian Liqueurs by Pallesi. 
Curracao and Anisette by Fockink. 
Absynth, Kirsch, and Eayd’or, from Dantzic. 
Raspberry. Batavia Arrack. Peach Brandy. 
Old Cognac and Jamaic um, 
~" For Sale by “— A. BININGER & CO. 
Dec 19th tf. . 141 Broadway. 


D*: G. A. SMITH of King’s College, London University, has recently arrived in this 
country, and begs to acquaint his friends and the public, that he has taken an 
Office at No. 76 Chambers st:eet, a few doors from Broadway. Dr.S.was formerly a 
pupil ot Dr. Robt. Ferguson, one of the Physician Accoucheurs to the Queen of Eng- 
land, from whom, and other eminent Pnysicians and Surgeons in London, he possesses 
very flattering Testimonials. both public and private, of his abilities, since matured by 
some years extensive practice. dec! 1-3m* 





NSTRUCTRESS WANTED.—An intelligent, active lady is wanted to aid in the in 
struction and government of some pupils. An English or American Lady, speak- 
ing the French fluently, or &@ French Lady speaking English tolerably well, who can 
be well recommended, will receive a good salary, and have a respectable and [pyue 
nent situation. Apply at this office. dec4-6t* 








DUCATION.—The British residents in the United States who may desire for their 

sons a Classicalor Commercial Education ona purely English system, are res 
pectfuliy informed that such a course of instruction is afforded at the QUEBEC CLAS 
SICAL SCHOOL, (instituted 1836 ) 'y 

This Institution 1s conducted by the undermentioned Masters, all of whom have re 
ceived their education in Europe. 

Rey. T. J. Lundy, 8.C. L.of University College, Oxford Principal : Mr. E. Chap 
man, B. A., Caius College, Cambridge— Vice Principal; Mr w. Miller, Trinity co 
lege. Dublin—Mathematical Master; Mons. Grille Bazire, from Paris—French an 
Drawing Master ; Mr. S. Phillips—Master of the Freparatory school. ult 

The utmost attention Is paid to the morals, manners. and personal neatness or te 
pupils, and no pains or expense are spared by the Principal to render the School € 
cient in every branch. The communication between the United States and Quebex 
easv, and the expense of travelling very moderate. 

Ali necessary particulars may be known by addressing a letter to the Principal, + 
Lewis Road. Quebec. Canada, pes25-(m. 








PARTMENTS TO LET, with breakfast and tea, in the lower part of the city, G 





and Vesey streets nov2ief 





E sisting of a parlour and two chambers, No. 1 St. Peter’s Plaee, between Barc} 
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HURRAH FOR A WAR WITH ENGLAND! 

From the Democratic Review. 

Let us have a War. We are tired of this “weak piping 
time of peace.” Give us again the “stern alarm”—the tented field—the brist- 
ling broadside. Let us read or hear again some daily new tale of battle and 
blood. Bid our eyes again delight in the happy spectacle of fellow-men, bre- 
thren, of the great human family, marshalled im array against each other, with 
a fratricidal ferocity so much the deadlier than the blood-thirst of the brute 
beast of prey, in that the native instinct of the latter suffices to restrain it 
from warring with its own kind. Spread out again to our view the fair expanse 
of the field of carnage, lit by the flames of conflagration, strewn thick with 
every ghastly variety of mutilation. Awake again the booming music of the 
cannonade, the hurtling hail of the musketry, the clash of the crossing steel. 
Fill in the pauses of the glorious harmony with skricks and curses and dying 
moans. Nor let there be wanting the heart-broken and heart-breaking wail 
of widowhood, and the sobbing and desolate orphanage, through tens of thou- 
sands of homes now bright and warin with the blessedness of peace and love. 
Hurrah then, we repeat—and let every atriot, democrat, philanthropist, and 
Christian swell the ery—Harrah for a War with England ! 

We grieve, we blush, to confess it, but the trath is not to be denied, and 
it is time to meet it. There is a strong war spirit rife in the country. ‘There 
are numerous large classes of persons ready to rally with enthusiasm to the 
cry which we have prefixed to this article. The number is not small who ac- 
tually hate England with a traditional antipathy, to which they would desire 
no more agreeable vent and satisfaction, than would be afforded by war. Every 
sentiment of the pride of prowess, of the vulgar exultation of military glory, 
which it seems the favourite object of common histcry to nurture in the breast 
of youth, is associated, in our case, with a memory of bitter hostility to Eng- 
land, the old and only foe from whom were wrested all the triumphs over which 
our flag has waved by land and sea. Another opportunity of reaping a fresh 
harvest of the same martial laurels, with all the added advantages of our in- 
creased national resourées and power, would be welcomed with avidity. Along 
our entire northern frontier, an active and vehement interest is straining every 
effurt to promote that national collision whose first shock, it is well known, 
must sever the feeble bonds of union which yet hold the Canadas in their rela- 
tion of colonial subjection to the mother-country. The manufacturing interests 
are ready to hail with a cordial welcome that most effectual of all possible pro- 
hibitory tariffs, which would be contained in a Declaration of War with the 
country from which proceeds nearly all the competition that meets them in the 
market of home consumption. Whatever other subjects they may include in 

! Jyons, there are but few individuals in our two military professions, and 

jy the Navy, who do not daily devoutly pray fora War. Many of 
“ nds of a national bank behold in the prospect of a War the 
only chance now left them by the course of events for the realization of that, 
their cardinal idea of public policy. While that school of opinion or interest, 
which sees the greatest national blessing in the greatest amount of national 
debt, would exult in the prospect of that relapse of the federal government un- 
der the sway of the old Hamiltonian system of borrowing and funding, which 
would seem the first probable consequences of a War. Not a few of that 
class of active politicians, too, who are ever on the qui-vive for a new topic 
of public excitement, calculated, in their view, to bear them along with it on 
the top of the tide of popular passion, would be only too glad of such an op- 
portunity of raising the whirlwind which themselves would hope to ride. And 
even many from whom better things are to be looked for, can talk coolly and 
complacently of a War as highly probable, if not inevitable ; and instead of 
denrecating it with the horror due to the suggestion, can even speak of it as 
cvlculated to do perhaps as much good as harm, by uniting our parties, by heal- 
ing our dissensions, and by breaking in, with some more generous and patriotic 
sentiment, upon the fatal spell of universal avarice and selfishness which, grow- 
ing out of the influence of our abomiuable paper-money credit system, has al- 
ready begun so extensively to demoralize our national character. We repeat, 
then, that there is a strong War spirit rife in the country. Against the indul- 
gence of this atrocious spirit we are desirous of entering our most emphatic, 
our most earnest protest. And in doing so we shall not pause tocull the dic- 
tionary for the blandest phrases, to express the strong meaning we intend to 
utter, and the strong feeling that prompts it. 

This War spirit, already so formidably prevaient, we look upon with an ab- 
horrence and disgust, equalled in degree only by our contempt. We cannot 
conceive the possibility that any rightly constituted mind can .xegard it with 
any other feeling. We are willing to keep out of view the religious aspect of 
-he question,—though in passing we cannot withhold the remark, that, through- 
out all the nations comprising the community of christendom, the prevalent 
ndifference and apathy of public sentiment in relation to the horrors and guilt 

f War, is a phenomenon strangely inconsistent with their pretensions of 

founding their civilization and systems of institutions on the great principles 
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child, with a living human soul, within the little circle of every family and 
home. A War on the part of the United States would be to that movement 
the most fatal blow that could be given to arrest it. Its essential principle is a 
respect for human nature and human rights, animated by a spirit of love and 
sympathy for all human kind. In War this principle is utterly outraged, and 
trampled under foot in a mire of blood. All is violence, cruelty, malevolence, 
disregard of the moral dignity and value of human life and of the sacredness 
of its rights. The true cause of democracy sustains a dreadful injury—an in- 
jury probably irreparable for several generations—from the contagious and uni- 
versal influence of this habitual and public violation of all its fundamental ideas. 
They lose their distinctness, their sanctity, their hold upon the minds of men. 
The rising generation becomes imbued with an influence fatal to the formation 
of a true democratic character. Habitual ideas of the employment of physical 
force—of indifference to human life—of contempt for the common masses 
forming the bulk of the brute military strength wielded by the superior intelli- 
gence of a few officers—of command, subordination, and discipline—these are 
the ideas insensibly inwrought into the texture of the mind of individuals and 
of the nation, by the moral influence of War. And like seed wide and thickly 
planted in a fertile soil, they will not fail to reproduce a multiplied crop of si- 
milar ideas, to find their application in the affairs of government and _poli- 
tical institutions long after the War in which they had their true origin is for- 
gotten. 

This War spirit, then, is utterly antagonistic to the genius of American de- 
mocracy, and fatal to its progress. No true democrat, consistently with an in- 
telligent comprehension of the theory of his own political faith and philosophy, 
can encourage it—can decline the moral obligation to exert every influence in 
his power, to frown it down with a mingled abhorrence and disgust. 

The common stuff we hear, of our not being “ afraid” of a War with Eng- 
land or any other power, is the most contemptible nonsense that can be framed 
into language. Fear is a sentiment individual in its nature. A single man, 
about to face a mortal encounter, may vaunt his courage, if he pleases,—though 
his own testimony is not usually regarded as the most satisfactory in such a 
case. But for a few popular declaimers, whether through the press, in the le- 
gislative hall, or in the public assembly, to boast the bravery with which they 
are willing to see the nation embody a military force for the purpose of a War, 
in which they will not be likely to encounter the hundred-thousandth part of a 
chance of personal peril, is the supreme of the ridiculous. A weak-minded in- 
dividual, destitute of any high moral principle or true moral courage, may per- 
haps be influenced, naturally enough, to engage in a duel by the very fear of 
the imputation of fear. But for a great and powerful nation, however insulted 
or wronged by another—America by England, for instance—to feel under the 
slightest influence inclining it to seek an “ honourable satisfaction” in a Decla- 
ration of War, on that or any similar ground, is an absurdity too gross in the 
eye of common sense to claim any other refutation than its owh statement. If 
indeed the opposing fleets and armies were to be personally filled with the true 
authors of the grievance in question, recruited in the rank and file from the do- 
minant aristocracy, officered by the Peers and Members of the House of Com- 
mons, and commanded by the Prime Minister, with all his Secretaries for his 
aides and staff, then indeed there might be something in the nature of “ satis- 
faction” in the grand national duel of a War—-satisfaction, at least to a spirit of 
vengeance, if not of justice. But unfortunately for the argument of the friends 
of such a remedy, for whatever wrongs we may justly have to complain of, 
these are the very people who most carefully keep away at a very safe dis- 
tance from shot or shell, sabre or bayonet,—contenting themselves with wring- 
ing more millions out of the starvation of their wretched operatives, in the form 
of a debt to be paid or repudiated by some indefinite posterity, to hire vast 
masses of poor ignorant wretches, who have nothing to do with the merits of 
the quarrel, for the vicarious vindication of the “ national honour.” 

ee 
THE ANATOMY OF PARLIAMENT. 
THE EARL OF RIPON. 

High as Lord Ripon’s position is, both as a public man and as a minister, 
it is a marvel that it is not higher. His natural endowments and his acquire- 
ments point him out as one of those men who appear personally and mentally 
qualified to obtain ascendency over others ; yet he seems of late years volun- 
tarily to have seceded from the strife, and to have yielded up to younger and 
more inexperienced, if not less able men, all claim to precedence as a parlia- 
mentary speaker and a statesman. 

The Earl of Ripon has so little accustomed himself to speak in the House 
of Peers of late years, and has altogether kept himself so much in the back- 
ground, that the public have almost forgotten his value, in the more prominent 
claims of his younger contemporaries. He has allowed himself to be looked 
upon as in a manner belonging to the past, when still in the full possession of 
his mental and physical powers, and capable, if he chose, of taking a distin- 





of that Christianity which is at once their boast and their rebuke. But inde- 
pendently of the utter condemnation which religion pronounces upon the spirit 
to which we allude, it appears equally detestable and despicable on the applica- 
tion to it of the far lower standard even of common morality and common 
sense. We might perhaps forgive the enormity of its wickedness were it not 
for the stupidity of its folly. 

What idea can be more supremely absurd and silly, than that of these two 
great nations, so nobly eminent among al! the rest for their moral and mental 
elevation, hiring a few thousands or tens of thousands of reckless wretches for a 
shilling a day—dressing them up in a flaunting finery of uniform—placing them 
in deadly array against each other, either in regimental line or along the black 
batteries of the gundeck—and then commanding them to slash and slay, to hack 
and hew, to fire, to charge, to board, with might and main, till each side shall 
have cut or blown off as many heads, arms, or legs, as possible from among its 
wntagonists, and sent as many living souls, reeking from the battle-field, to the 
fearful bar of their last account? And then, that when the one may have suc- 
ceeded in murdering or maiming the largest number, or in driving the other 
away, it is to be called a “victory,” to be a subject of universal exultation and 
thanksgiving, to be sung in ode and ballad, commemorated with pencil and chi- 
sel, and to remain for ever after as another brilliant ray of the national “‘ glory !” 
We confess that at this day of the nineteenth century, on this side of the “At- 
lantic, we cannot comprehend that idea, of the “ glory” of a battle won. There 
may indeed be satisfaction and gratitude for success, if there be no reproaches 
0. conscience respecting the moral righteousness of the cause in which it was 
fought, or if it was in defence of country and home against actual invasion. 
But, while even with those feelings must mingle others of a most painful cha- 
racter, of sympathy with such an incalculable amount of human suffering and 
surviving bereavement, the mystery is, why it should be a subject of pride toa 
great nation! ‘That our hired murdering “machines, human and mechanical, 
should either have been assembled in large force, or have done a larger propor- 
tion of their diabolical work in a given time, surely cannot afford any just oc- 
casion for pride, to any others than the actual participants in the dangers of 
the combat, even if to them. ‘The simple faculty of physical courage, to ena- 
ble a man to stand up to his post in the ranks, and do his duty there, is so com- 
mon, that though its absence may involve disgrace, its exercise can confer no 
credit. 

The true glory of a nation is to be found in the great moral principles which 
govern its conduct and moral character. Let us, on every occasion afforded us 
by our relations with foreign nations, maintain a noble attitude of m ugnaninity 
and justice, of harmony with the great principles which lie at the foundation of 
our institutions. We have a far higher moral standard by which we are to be 
judged than other nations. The genius of our system is its democracy ; anda 
love for humanity and a reverence for human rights, are justly to be expected 
from us, unknown to those whose systems of government unply in their very 
constitution a contempt for both. Let those foreign nations whose monarchies 
and aristocracies are based on a presumption of the comparative worthlessness 
and degradation of the common mass of humanity—which are yet strangers to 
the great ideas of the equality and sanctity of human rights, and to” the high 
political morality of which those ideas are the first elements—in which the self- 
preservation of the dominant system of interest renders necessary the mainte- 
nance of great military establishments, with the consequent cultivation of all 
the false and fatal ideas of which such establishments are the embodied expres- 
sion—let those nations, we repeat, pride themselves in a brutal and barbarian 
military glory. Let them measure their conduct, in their relations with others, 
by the principles of that species of duelling “ code of honor,” whic! prescribes 
a Declaration of War as the proper mode of satisfaction or redress for 


national 
insult or wrong 


Let them indulge those sentiments of unchristian and inhu- 
man osility toward their fellow-men of a different clime or tongue, which 
could find a gratification in the bloody trophies of military triumph. But let 
not us sO outrage the genius of our political system, let us not prove so false to 
all those high and holy ideas which are involved in it, as to imitate an exam) 
so unworthy of our noble position at the head of the nations, in the great mora 
movem<nt of democratic progress and development 

In the cause of that movement we have our whole soul. It is well fitted 
and worthy to warm and quicken the deepest pulsations of any human heart— 
to arouse and engross the highest energies of any human intellect. It is infi- 
nitely ereat in its scope ; embracing, not a nation, but the universal human 
race, through an indefinite progression of centuries. It is infinitely minute in 
its praetic il application ; acting directly on each individual man, woman, and 


guished part as a leader of the Conservatives in the House of Lords. Several 
causes have, perhaps, combined to produce this result. In the first place, his 
| Lordship has already passed a life of great activity. He has already served 
|his country most valuably as a Minister, and as a member of the Com- 
mons’ House ;. and for a short period he filled the highest political sta- 
| tion to which any subject in this country can aspire. His name, too, 
|is associated with no inconsiderable portion of our financial system, and 
| more particularly with the Corn Bill that forms the foundation of the law 
| on which the late struggles of party depended, and which is likely to form a 
subject of those struggles for some time to come. Enough, this, it will be 
said, for the ambition of any reasonable man. Lord Ripon, moreover, has 
| risen, by the force of his own talents and services to the State, from the rank 
| of a commoner, as the second son of a baron, to the possession of an earldom. 
| Higher dignity, from the same original station, is seldom or never reached by 
| any single member of a family ; except, as in the case of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, where services have been rendered that are beyond reward—so that 
the very highest honours halt at a distance, in despair of recompensing such 
great worth, and are looked upon more as an earnest of the national feeling 
than as any fit expression of our gratitude. With such rank as he has, the 
Earl of Ripon could not in any probability achieve higher ; so that of the mere 
externals of greatness,—which are the goal of so many aspiring minds,—no 
more are left to the hopes of his ambition. Another cause, and probably the 
most influential one, is, that Lord Ripon is entering on his sixtieth year, and 
is aman of very domesticated habits ; so that he is less likely to be now in- 
fluenced by political motives or by an ordinary ambition 

But he seems to belong to an order of minds in which ambition, if it exist 
at all, looks to but a confined range for the accomplishment of its desires. 
The passion for ascendency over his fellow-creatures never seems to have pos- 
sessed his mind ; but his public services seem rather to have resulted from a 
sincere desire to dosuch good as he could to his country, and to secure that amount 
of personal advancement which might fairly attach to his services. Were he 
not thus comparatively dead to those motives which ordinarily pass under the 
name of ambition, he has every mental and personal qualification that, so in- 
spired and urged forward, would have secured him distinction as aruler. And 
both in his person and career he seems to afford warrant for asserting that the 
difference between those whom the world calls first-rate and second-rate men, 
lies not so much in their actual abilities, their intellectual powers, and their 

ersonal advantages, as in the extent to which they are possessed by that 
loumtiad passion for fame, that craving to push themselves forth from the ranks 
of their fellow-men, which we term ambition, and which appears to have form- 
ed so large a portion of the claim of the most illustrious statesmen to the title 
of men of genius. 

The Earl of Ripon’s powers, as a speaker, are of a very superior order. 
He generally addresses himself more particularly to subjects connected with 
trade and commerce, because it is to those subjects that he has directed his 
attention during the greater part of his life. But when he thinks fit to speak 
on a general political question, he at once shows his power to grapple with it, 
and master it. His speeches evince more of the calin superiority of judgment 


judice that disgrace the mere party man. 
for such men. 
the rule ; as the peers, from their being so much elevat: d above the scene of | 
party strife, can the better afford to listen calmly, and to weigh well the results 
of a life’s experience. A certain philosophical spirit, there! Te, characterises | 
the speeches of almost all the leaders in that house, and the Earl of Ripon’s 
among the rest. He isa man whodoes not merely adopt the popular senti- | 
ment of the moment, but thinks for himself; and you will, therefore, seldom | 
hear a speech from him that does not contain ¢ ither a new view of the subject, | 
or at all events, sound reasons for adopting an old on As he speaks but sel- 
dom, he can the better afford to bring his mind to bear upon the topic of | 
debate } 
In point of literary merit, the Earl of Ripon’s speeches are of considerable | 
value. His mind is fully cultivated, and he pays much attention to the form in 
which he conveys his ideas. Perhaps it may be imputed to him, with som« 
truth, that he pays too much attention to this part of his object, so as to give at 
times a laboured appearance to his speeches ; but this 1s a fault which more fré 
quent speaking would tend to correct, growing, as it does, out of the too exclu 
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portance. Another fault, which results from the same cause, is that « 


which ought to distinguish the ststesman, than the heat and passion and pre- | of all petulance or passion in his speeches. 


i sits, and with whom he is always in communication. 








great diffuseness at times—a fault, by the way, more 
our public men, than any other. 
ficiently to neutralise the gener 


enerally chargeable u 
But neither of these defects predominates af. 
al value of the Earl of Ripon’s speeches, which 
only want a little more fire and concentration to match with those o” our best 
contemporary speakers. The Noble Earl’s delivery is very good, and his voice 
particularly clear and sonorous, at times almost melodious. is manner is very 
dignified, but sometimes open, though very slightly, to the charge of pomposity, 
as his speeches are to that of labour and diffuseness. But from these defects 
Sir Robert Peel himself is not free. That he can be impassioned and terse 
enough upon occasion, the House had an evidence not long since, when, his bile 
having been aroused at the Whig attempts to tamper with the Corn-laws, he 
rose suddenly, and delivered a short denunciatory speech, stinging, stern, and 
wrathful. The peers were somewhat taken by surprise, such signs of feeling not 
being very customary with the Noble Earl. 

In personal appearance, the Earl of Ripon has the advantage of many of his 

contemporaries. He is somewhat above the middle height, well made, and with 
a commanding air. His countenance is (to me) handsome. The expression is 
generally strikingly amiable—almost feminine ; but it is quite capable of evinc- 
ing the sterner emotions when necessary. The face is full, and rather round,— 
the eyes full, and thoughtful ; the other features good, without being symmetri- 
cal. The handsomeness of the whole face lies rather in the expression, than in 
the features. 
Frederick John Robinson, Earl of Ripon and Viscount Goderich, is the second 
son of the second Lord Grantham, and brother of the present lord. His elder 
brother, who now holds the title of Baron Grantham, is the Earl de Grey, Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland. The Earl of Ripon was born in 1782, and married in 
1814, the only daughter of the fourth and last Earl of Buckinghamshire, the 
Lady Sarah Hobart. His son and heir, George Frederick Samuel, Viscount 
Goderich, was born in 1827. When still the Hon. Mr. Robinson, the Earl of 
Ripon was a member of the House of Commons; from 1818 to 1823 he filled 
the office of President of the Board of Trade, and from the latter year to 1827 
he was Chancellor of the Exchequer. In that year he was elevated to the peer- 
age by the title of Viscount Goderich, and for a short period held the office of 
Prime Minister, during the interval that elapsed between the death of Mr Can- 
ning and the accession of the Duke of Wellington to office. In 1833 he was 
created Earl of Ripon, having, during the previous interval between that year 
and the year 1830, acted as Secretary of State for the Colonies under Earl 
Grey. Since the downward or democratic movement of the Whigs, however, 
he has permanently joined the Conservative party, with whom his principles had 
all along assimilated him. He was the ostensible author of the Corn Bill of 
1816. In consequence of the tenor of a speech made by him while Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, he received the soubriquet of “ Prosperity Robinson.” Hav- 
ing within the last few years avowedly and definitively joined the Conservative 
party, he was on the recent accession of Sir Robert Peel appointed President of 
the Board of Trade, an office which his experience and intimate acquaintance 
with all commercial subjects eminently qualify him to fill. 


LORD ELLENBOROUGH. 

It is an old saying, that reformed rakes make the best husbands ; and, as no 
lady placed in the interesting predicament of having to reclaim a lost sheep has 
ever yet disputed the truth of the proverb, we are the more bound to believe 
what common sense tells us is very likely. It is not the less true, though the 
truth may not apply so universally, that men of pleasure sometimes make the 
best statesmen. If they pursue a political life solely for their own amusement 
and benefit, then the absence of stern principle which the practice of reckless 
indulgence induces, removes the obstacle of a political conscience. If they 
pursue it for the good of their country, or of mankind, then the knowledge of 
human nature, and a certain habit of jesting at all that is not practical, which 
they acquire in their pursuit of enjoyment wherever it is to be found, do not the 
less help them in steering among the eddies and avoiding the storms of political 
warfare. Passing over Julius Cxsar as too high an example, Lord Bolingbroke 
as too extreme a one, let us come at once to Edward Law, Lord Ellenborough. 

I sincerely believe that Lord Ellenborough’s parliamentary exertions are 
mainly prompted by a desire to serve his country. He belongs, therefore, to the 
latter of the two classes into which I have presumed to divide those statesmen 
who build a political reputation upon the ruins of a reputation in the pursuit of 
pleasure and the enjoyments of society. But he is by no means an unfavoura- 
ble specimen of the order of minds which are thus generated. All that I would 
infer with regard to him is, that contact with society in all its forms, and the ha- 
bit of viewing it through perhaps a somewhat lax medium, have fitted him ra- 
ther to play the part of what may be called a practical statesman—one likely 
to yield to the exigencies of events—than to become one of that higher order 
of men who sternly stand in defence of firm principle and irrevocable resolve. 

It is within the last few years that Lord Ellenborough has devoted his atten- 
tion particularly to politics ; and such have been his assiduity and sound sense, 
that he has already, even in that short time, acquired the name of being one of 
the most useful men of his party. Had he earlier in life braced his moral na- 
ture, and identified his career with some all-pervading principle of action, he has 
qualities of mind and body that might have raised him to a very high station in 
the country. 

Lord Ellenborough is an exception to the general rule, that great men beget 
fools. He is no fool; he has, on the contrary, a very sound understanding, and 
possesses the quality called common sense in an eminent degree. Indeed, it is 
a question whether that mode of viewing things does not rather too much pre- 
dominate in his mind; whether, if his views were a little more extreme, and if 
he were to set up some higher standard of political principle, mark out some 
limit from which on no account would he ever swerve, he would not achieve 
much greater Parliamentary triumphs than anything he has yet done entitles 
him to lay claim to. The defect of his mind (politically speaking) is a want of 
enthusiasm. 2 

But, whether Lord Ellenborough’s system of policy be a good or a bad one 
—whether those who yield or those who resist are the wisest statesmen for the 
future—is a question wholly without the scope of a personal sketch of this de- 
scription. It was necessary, however, to say that much, in order to determine 
the place in which he stands as a political man. 

Personally, Lord Ellenborough is a remarkable man. His face is handsome, 
though observable more for its manliness of expression than for any beauty of 
feature. He is dark, but witha full florid complexion ; the nose prominent, and 
the mouth strongly marked. His eyebrows are dark and well defined ; indeed 
bushy ; and his eye is full and « xpressive,—not exactly what one would call 
intellectual, but intelligent. ‘The chief peculiarity of his upper man is an enor- 
mous Medusa-like head of hair, by which you would know him out of a thou- 
sand, and on which his political opponents have so often made themselves merry. 
It has latterly lost much of its pristine copiousness, either under the gradual 
influence of civilization, or from its original tendency to the luxuriant having 
become lessened by Time ; but it is, nevertheless, evidently an ornament upon 
which the noble owner much prides himself. It is, at least, a h iurmless vanity ; 
not, as in the case of Mr. Muntz’s whiskers, an absolute aflront to society—a 
| monstrosity, rendering it dangerous, on physiological and sanatory grounds, for 
| the individual to go at large. Lord Ellenborough’s hair, in fact, really sets off 
this person It gives a finish to the size and fullness of his face, and is in keep- 

ing with his figure, which is peculiar. He is very tall (full six feet high), and 
| he is remarkable for a peculiar length of body, as distinguished from the lower 
| part of his person His whole figure seems, as it were, divided in half, like that 
of a wasp ; and, if one could believe such a thing of aman like Lord Ellenbo- 
rougli, one would swear that he wore stays. He throws out his gigantically-broad 
chest, and bends in his tapering waist, ina manner that is very ungraceful, 
making him look as if he were padded, like a Russian grenadier. His walk is 

stately, but not graceful ; and | have sometimes suspected an undue conscious- 
| ness of eyes being directed towards him. It is ebilens that to such a man the 
| top-knot of hair which I have described is rather an ornament, and a relief to the 
size of the frame, than a disfigurement. 

His style of speaking is effective, without being striking or brilliant. He has 
| great weight in the House, from the practical turn of his mind, and the absence 
His object seems to be to apply 














The House of Lords is the fit arena | himseii fairly to the question before him, to extract the good aud discard the 
There, partisanship is the exception, and statesmanlike spirit | evil of every measuré brought before the House 


As I before said, the chief 
characteristic of his mind is its common sense,—that quality so universally talked 
of, but never defined. He is, or, at all events, assumes to be, a sort of parlia- 
mentary pupil of thie Duke of Wellington, next to, or near, whom he always 
He adopts the Duke’s 
simple, straightforward, manly style of speaking ; going at once to the core of 
the subject, and treating it with reference to its practical effect on the welfare 
of the community. His voice is manly, harmonious, and impressive, though at 
times I have noticed a dash of the affected in its tones. He sometimes speaks 
(only for a moment or so) as if he were addressing compliments to some fair 
But the great mass of his speeches are characterized by the soundness 
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of their ar vents, the practicability of the views they embody, and the extent 
of inf n On the details of the question which they convey. Lord Ellenbo- 
rough would be well qualified for the character of Moderator between adverse 
o,inions and excited passions ; and whatever part he may hereafter perform in 


tl litical drama, I am much mistaken if his errors (should he commit any) 
ure the result of any motive but a (perhaps) m staken love of peace, and desire 


}o!f conciliation 


It is of course well known that Lord Ellenborough is the eldest son of the 
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celebrated Chief Justice of that name, and brother of the Hon. Mr. Law, the 


Recorder of London. He is thus born, as it were, a link of Conservatism ; 
and a Conservative he has been and will be to the end of the chapter,—though 
his views, as will have been gathered from the foregoing, are rather addressed 
to the practical effect of measures in preserving the aristocracy from collision 
with the lower orders, than dictated by any particular principle of eee faith. 
As President of the Board of Control in Sir Robert Peel's first administration, 
he made a very usefu! Minister. If I have not misunderstood his recent course 
of conduct in the House of Lords, he will hereafter aim at much higher 
offices in the State ; but although held in very high esteem as a subordinate, it 
is a question how far public men would place themselves under his head. 

On the recent re-accession of Sir Robert Peel to office, Lord Ellenberough 
was made President of the Board of Control, his office under the former short 
Conservative Administration. He gave universal satisfaction ; so that he has 
since been appointed Governor-General of India,—a station for which his inti- 
mate knowledge of Indian affairs eminently fits him. This fact alone sufficient- 
ly refutes the assertion that Lord Ellenborough was got rid of because he was 
supposed to be favourable to a repeal or alteration of the Corn-laws, which has 
been put forward on the occasion. Lord Ellenborough’s administration in India 
will, no doubt, be an excellent one, and his position will probably be much al- 
tered by it on his return home. 





PARALLEL BETWEEN BONAPARTE AND WELLING- 
TON. 


BY AN AMERICAN.—[From the Knickerbocker. 
* * 
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In running a parallel between Bonaparte and Wellington, it will be only as 
military captains, and their characters in the profession of arms ; and not in the 
rank sustained by them, as Emperor of the French, and the Duke of Welling- 
ton, a subject of the Sovereign of Great Britain. 

In their early choice and fondness of military life, there was a resemblance 
inthem. They early chose arms as a profession. ‘Thus Bonaparte, while a 
lad, said to the youth who had rescued him from a watery grave, ‘I am not now 
in asituation to reward you ; but my sword may earn me the means of doing it 
at some future period.’ Wellington, a school-boy, turned his attention to mi- 
litary studies ; and arrived at manhood, chose the army as his department for 
life. Being offered a seat in Parliament he accepted it only on condition of re- 
turning to his profession of arms when he chose, and opportunity presented. 
They both rose regularly through the grades of distinction in the army, from 
the lowest to the highest. 

Bonaparte was distinguished for his rapid movements. He prided himself 
much on surprising his enemy, and taking him unprepared. Indeed this was 
a leading trait in his military character ; and places him in this respect above 
all other leaders, ancient or modern. As he generally engaged in offensive 
wars, making conquests and subjugating kings and emperors to his control, 
the choice of time and manner in making his attacks was with him. He made 
his preparations with celerity and little noise ; without exciting the suspicion, 
and often without the knowledge, of his opponent. He had the address to 
wake his enemies believe that he was for peace, or at any rate without inten- 
tion of immediate hostilities ; and thus lull them into a false security. Such 
was his adroitness in this part of military tactics, that it was difficult and al- 
most impossible for those watching his movements to conjecture in what direc- 
tion he would begin his march, or where would fall the first blow. In this 
way he often foiled the plans of the most skilful leaders, and secured great ad- 
vantages to himself. ‘The march of his armies was so sudden and rapid, and 
the first onset so impetuous, that consternation and confusion were produced in 
the ranks of the enemy before they were aware of the cause. This was his fa- 
vorite policy through life, and was pursued by him in his very last campaign. 
The short time he spent in Paris after his escape from Elba was diligently 
though quietly improved in collecting and equipping, to use the words of Mar- 
shal Ney, ‘one of the best-appointed armies in the world.’ This army was 
marched with incredible celerity into the heart of Belgium; and before the 
Allied forces were concentrated, Blucher wes attacked with great spirit and 
defeated ; and the van-guard of the English army driven back. So sudden 
and silent was his advance, and so unguarded against this his usual stratagem 
were his enemies, that many of the English officers were at a ball in Brussels 
when the report of cannon announced his arrival in, the vicinity. 

Wellington was distinguished for cool, determined, unyielding resistance. In 
th's very important qualification in a general he was perhaps unrivalled. It is 
indeed true that his great antagonist was not so often called to the exercise of 
this military endowment. Opportunities however of displaying it could not be 
wanting to him in the great variety of circumstances in which his military ca- 
reer placed him. Nor is it said that he was deficient, but that he was not so 
distinguished as Wellington. ‘The latter was cautious and wary before risking 
battle ; but having engaged in it, it seemed togbe his fixed purpose to keep his 
ground. Thus in Portugal he disputed the ground inch by inch, so to speak, 
with Massena. The greatest firmness and perseverance marked his conduct in 
that celebrated campaign, and indeed throughout the war of the Peninsula. 
These countries had been nominally conquered, but not subdued and won over 
in cordial reconciliation to the terms of the conqueror. Its strong-holds were 


occupied by the invader’s troops ; but the people were divided, or rather most | fy) ; 


of them were in a state of revolt from his authority. ‘The army of Wellington 
was made up in part of undisciplined and inexperienced Spanish and Portu- 
gese soldiers. With these and his own soldiers he had to meet Bonaparte’s 
lieutenant and his most experienced troops, with a charge from him that Spain 
must be made to respect his authority. ; 

In such circumstances, he found need of the highest military talents, but es- 
pecially the faculty of resisting and turning back accumulated difficulties. He 
was endowed with the right qualifications. For several years he there sustain- 
ed the cause of those invaded nations, resisting attack after attack with cool 
and deliberate fortitude and perseverance. By long encountering and over- 
coming their enemy, he won the confidence of the Spanish nation, and by per- 
severing efforts was enabled to force him to quit their territories. This military 
trait, that of unflinching resistance, he communicated more or less to his sol- 


diers. It was displayed in a striking manner by both at the battle of Water- 
loo. So unmoved were the troops at the reiterated assaults upon them, that 


Bonaparte could not suppress his admiration, who said to Soult, ‘They will 
yield at last.’ ‘ No, Sire,’ said he, ‘ they prefer being cut down.’ To the re- 
quest made him twice from the same regiment to send thein help, he returned 
answer that he had none to send ; they must with him maintain their ground 
to the last. They did it. 

The secret of Bonaparte’s great success in the former part of his career 
was the want of union among the allied powers, and the consternation inspired 
by his sudden onset. Choosing his own time and manner of striking the first 
blow, he threw into disorder their operations, and disconcerted their plans before 
they were brought to maturity. In attack also his policy was to make the on- 
set as impressive and tremsendeee as possible ; thus carrying dismay into the 
heart of his antagonist : the first opposing army being discomfited, weakened 
the confidence of the next, till dispirited they were all in succession overcome, 
and he was deemed invincible. , 

The success of Wellington seemed the result of skill and constancy, and 
comprehensive foresight. It was not owing to the coincidence of favorable 
circumstances. ‘This he didnot enjoy. “The very name of his antagonist was 
a terror to nations ; and he was surrounded by numerous field-marshals and 
generals, skilful and experienced, and with veteran troops in abundance. He 
had at command exhaustless resources ; the wealth and power of almost all 
continental Europe. Spain and Portugal, the principal seat of Wellington's 
military operations, were in an unsettled state, and had been more or less over- 
run by the French. ‘The number of British troops with him was comparatively | 
small. He could not have effected what he did in the Peninsula without con- 
summate military talents. He had to make soldiers from raw recruits, organize 
a provisional government, and resist the persevering encroachments of a vigi- 

lant and powerful enemy , and this he did for a series of years in succession, 
He fought several very severe and bloody battles with distinguished success ; 
and by siege and storm gained possession of several towns as well fortified and 
garrisoned as any in Europe. He finally compelled Bonaparte’s lieutenant with 
his armies to quit the country. It is impossible that such advantages should 
have been the effect of ordinary skill in conducting the operations of war. 

mere oe —~ the he ope ron y oats pe in the leader who under 

such circumstances devised and executed plans so varied. extensive. ; fect- 
ive. It may, it is apprehended, be vafoly’ aid, that ee ae 
were more dietinguished for high military science and for, sight, and minute and 
circumspect calculation, than any since the French revolution It was so on 
both sides. It was a war of mental resources and policy ; of wnenetiin and 
countermarches ; of resolute, fixed purpose ; of patient and coo] deliberation. 
The jadgment and comprehensive perspicacity of Wellington shone conspi- 
cuous, and gained him im this respect the first place among military chief- 
tains, not excepting his great competitor at Waterloo. In effecting the glorious 
events of that period, he owed less to physical force than to the rox , 
of his own m nd. 7 

Bonaparte was hasty in forming the plans of his campaigns, and sometimes 
failed in executing them. Action, rapid movement, display, and the ardour of 
enterprise, and of making a strong first impression, were so characteristic 
that extraordinary man, that he was hurried into measures without due consi- 
deration and reflection Steadily intent on the object to be attained, and daz- 
zled with the glory of its achievement, he sometimes overlooked intermediate 
and minor steps, and yet steps necessary to enable him to reach it. Less cau- 
tous in removing interposing obstacles than prudence required, he was led be- 


resources 


ot 


other places, the palm of victory was denied him by his antagonists. 





yond the bounds of reason and moderation. Thus he failed in his oxi 
to Egypt ; lost his fleet at the mouth of the Nile ; and his army by disasters 
and sickness was dissipated ; and he returned almost alone, gaining little or no 
honor to himself, and procuring no benefit or glory to France. Such was the 
Russian campaign. Glory fixed his mind ; and the thought of wintering m 
the ancient capital of the Czars, inspired him with an enthusiasm which seemed 
to render him inattentive to the voice of prudence and the warnings of expe- 
rience. Did he make his calculations for the various casualties and uncertain- 
ties of war? Why did he commence this expedition so late in the season? 
Did he secure his way fora safe return, if necessity should compel him to re- 
treat’? Did he maturely weigh the consequences of a defeat in a Russian 
winter climate? If he had been circumspect and deliberate in all his calcula- 
tions, would his powerful and well-appointed army have been so nearly anni- 
hilated amid the dreary desclations of a northern winter’ ‘Thus he seemed not 
so much desirous of securing what he had gained, as of making new conquests , 
not content with the glory and advantages acquired by his great victories, he 
sought to gather fresh and still more glittering laurels. He seemed governed 
by the determination of cither gaining or losing all. Neglecting to make sure 
his steps as he advanced, and deaf to the voice of friends and councillors, and 
the lessons of experience, he Jos? all. 

Wellington was deliberate and circumspect in forming his plans, and rarely 
failed in their execution. His position was indeed more often defensive, and 
therefore not admitting so much choice and latitude in measures of operation. 
But it does not hence follow that equal military knowledge and art are not ne- 
cessary. In offensive war the leader is his own rule of action ; and can make 
his own selection in the points of attack, and vary his plans according to cireum- 
stances. But he that acts on the defensive has not only to guard his own posts 
from being surprised and taken, but to read in his movements the purpose of his 
adversary, and govern himself accordingly. He had the faculty to do this; to 
comprehend the policy and intentions of his enemy before they were developed, 
and successfully to counteract them. He rarely failed in his manceuvres to ac- 
complish his design. Guarded and deliberate in his movements, and securing 
every advantage as he gained it, he advanced, if slowly at first, yet safely, and 
with certainty. Thus advancing from one position to another, and guarding his 
acquisitions, he in time became the assailant, particularly in Spain Marshal 
Soult he foiled in attempting to get in his rear, and brought him to battle near 
Pamplona after thirty-six hours of rapid and parallel marching of the two ar- 
inies, in which Wellington proved himself not deficient in celerity of movements 
and operations ; a policy in which Bonaparte so much excelled. In the last 
struggle at Waterloo, the plan of campaign on the part of Wellington was suc- 
cessfully executed. If he retreated a few leagues before the battle took place, 
it was that he might have the co-operation of Blucher and the Prussian army. 
He secured to the very last his positions as he advanced, and rose to the highest 
elevation. If he rose gradually, he had no falls, no eclipses. His was the light 
and glory of the unclouded ascending sun. 

Bonaparte had the control of ample means of carrying into effect all his war- 
like schemes. He had converted France into one great magazine of war; and 
having only to make known his will, men, meney, weapons, and military stores 
came to him in abundance. His system of recruiting his army by annual con- 
scription placed at his disposal the flower of the male population of France. All 
these means of carrying forward wars of conquests and usurpation were under 
his immediate call and direction. They came to him with the velocity and de- 
spatch so characteristic of himself. Such means in such hands might not be 
expected to remain inactive. Idolized as he was by the enthusiastic and war- 
like French, little less was to be apprehended than that the car of war would be 
rolled over the neighboring nations. But that he should so arrest the gaze of 
the world by the overwhelming progress of his arms; that the centre of Europe 
should feel his footsteps, and the walls of most of her capitals be shaken by his 
cannon, and their gates opened to his triumphant entrance, was matter of reality 
rather than apprehension. ‘That the coast of Africa should witness his prowess 
at the head of his army, and the snows of Moscow be tinged with the blood of 
his battles, were things little thought of till they were transactions. States, 
and kingdoms, and empires were overrun by his victorious armies ; and the 
emperors. He broke once and again the combined power of Europe ; dissolv- 
ing the confederacies against him, defeating in detail and scattering their armies, 
before they could come to the succor one of the other. ‘These things are proof 
of what a great and ambitious mind, with exhaustless means at command, can 
do under favorable circumstances. * * * * 

If uniform success in pitched battles is evidence of martial talents in a lead- 
er, Wellington has in this respect the advantage. Of him it may be said, as it 
was of Caesar, that he never lost a battle. This is no ordinary fortune in a ge- 
neral called to the trial of skill and constancy so often as he was, and in such 
circumstances. Meeting repeatedly in the fields of manceuvre and battle the 
very best of Bonaparte’s marshals with some of his bravest troops, he gained 
the ascendancy uniformly ; and in the first and only interview with their great 
master and exemplar, victory still stood by him. But it was a field contested in 
a manner worthy the teacher of such pupils; and memorable will be the spot 
where two such champions met, and spent the long eighteenth of June in the 
trial of martial skill and prowess. 

The battles of Wellington were also decisive victories ; not drain, nor doubt- 
leaving no room for his opponent to claim the mastery. Bonaparte lost 
the important battle of Liepsic decisively ; and at Borodino and Dresden and 
If he 
often succeded on occasions of the highest importance, on others equally mo- 
mentous he failed. The success of Wellington was uniform ; not that of fault- 
less mediocrity, but often of imcomparable judgment and comprehensive dis- 
cernment, particularly at Waterloo. * * * * 

In following up success and making good use of victory both were distin- 
guished. Bonaparte especially in this part of military tactics was conspicuous ; 
and with characteristic speed suffered not his enemy to forget the impression of 
the first blow before the second was applied. He gave him litile opportunity 
to rally and recover from the disorder and consternation into which his first im- 
petus and often unexpected attack had thrown him. He lost nothing by delay, 
and suffered not the ardour of his troops to cool by inaction. The danger was 
on the other side ; that of being carried too far, and not seasonably setting 
bounds to his ambition. 

As Wellington’s position was more often defensive, the opportunities of 
exhibiting this trait of military character were not so many. ‘The numerous 
fortified towns in Spain enabled his enemy, though defeated and cripled in the 
field, to take shelter behind walls and ancient bulwarks. In this way his retreat 
was more slow; and the work of exterminating him from the country more 
arduous. But after the conflict in Belgium, his pursuit of the French was 
rapid ; and a few days brought him to the gates of Paris. The terms of capitu- 
lation were immediately signed, and Bonaparte became a prisoner. * * * 

Bonaparte’s faculty in securing the affections of his followers was wonder- 
ful ; several of his officers and attendants accompanying him into exile with 
the most affecting fidelity and devotedness. Wellington enjoyed the confidence 
of his officers, who united with him in connsel on occasions of critical emer- 
gency. In the battle of Waterloo his infantry often opened and closed upon 
him as he rode in; intercepting with their bayonets the pursuing cavalry of the 
enemy ; evshielding him, as it were, in their hearts and affections. If Bona- 
parte was more enthusiastically hailed by his men, Wellington was not less 
steadfastly adhered to in the trying, perilous moment. If the Imperial Guards 
obeyed with alacrity his last call, and went to the final onset crying ‘ Vive l'Em- 
pereur !’ Old England’s Cold-Stream Guards stood fast by their leader, with 
warm hearts and strong arms ; and with levelled steel returned the charge, car- 
rying before them the chillness of death and dismay. 

In battle Wellington was generally on horse-back, and usually in front of his 
army, watching every movement of the enemy, and sending directions and mes- 
sages to different pomts by his aids. He was pre-eminent for presence of 
mind, deliberation, and fortitude ; and when necessary, for exposing himself to 
imminent danger; quick in devising expedients to meet sudden emergencies, 
and in discerning and seizing the favorable moment to avail himself of any ad- 
vantage to be gained by the errors of his opponents, and to secure the battle in 
his favor. In his last battle these traits were wonderfully manifested. His 
station in front of his army by a tree, which was thence named ‘The Welling- 
ton Tree,’ marked and scathed with balls, was as animating to his men as it 
was full of danger to himself. His resisting the request of his troops, time 
and again, to be ledto the charge ; and persuading them to keep their ground 
against the furious onsets of the enemy for nearly ten hours ; and then order- 
ing a charge, on his part at the very right time, are evidences of his coolness 
and eagle-eyed discernment through all the events of that memorable day 

Bonaparte was equally tranquil during battle; gave orders with the utmost 
precision ; and was a stranger to fear in the most perilous circumstances. His 
advancing with the standard to the bridge of Lodi, in the face of artillery, was 
an instance of memorable bravery. On many other occasions amid the din of 
arms he displayed the greatest self-possession and readiness of mind. He turn- 
ed to good account every incident that could be made to bear in his favor. This 
was his general demeanour in battle. But at Waterloo he seemed, like Pom- 
pey at Pharsalia, to have been too confident of success. He relied more than 
usual on his marshals. His confidence was indeed well placed. They exerted 

ill their skill in his behalf. Being informed by a prisoner that Wellington com- 
manded the English army, ‘ It 1s well,’ said he, ‘ but it will not avail.’ He 
scemed far from apprehending such aresult. He rode in his carriage, less 
conspicuous and exposed to danger than usual. It is difficult to account for 
his position and demeanour at this battle, but on the ground of being in little 
doubt of success. Highly respecting, as it is evident from his words above, the 
character of Wellington as an officer, yet his estimate was too low for his mili- 





terms of holding their crowns and territories were dictated by him to kings and | 
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tary talents. ‘This false measure of him by Bonaparte has probably led many 
others into the same error. His wounded honor and false rie prevented him 
subsequently from doing justice to his great and successfu yond "es 

The Prince of Waterloo has lived to witness the full of the French Empe- 
ror before the King of Terrors, the universal conqueror. He has seen this 
vanquisher of kings and emperors on the bed of death calling for his military 
dress, his sword, his boots and spurs, with which to mect the Last Enemy ; a 
melancholy spectacle of the weakness of the strongest—of ‘the ruling passion 
strong in death.’ He has beheld the ashes of that mighty man translated from 
their lowly bed in the wastes of the sea, where for twenty years they had 
been ‘a mark for all who sailed along the watery ways,’ to the cemetery of the 
French kings ; the six-fold coffin borne in sacred procession amid military pa- 
rades, and the shadows of departed human greatness and glory ! 

Nor does Bonaparte gain in the comparison of the effects produced on their 
minds by great success. He was too much elated, and flattered himself that 
Fortune had chosen him as her favourite son for life. He was rendered vain 
by such singular prosperity ; presumptuous in his expectations; rash and 98 
cipitate in his conduct and measures. But he bore adversity with unyielding 
constancy. He did not make a good use of his first diasters, by securing what 
was clearly left within his grasp. His exile however to St. Helena was endured 
with heroic fortitude and self-denial. The reverse was great, and almost un- 
exampled, resembling that of Hannibal perhaps more than that of any other 
great captain. Rome, so to speak, could never sleep in safety while the Car- 
thaginian general was alive and at large. They required Carthage to give him 
up to them; and by their incessant pursuit of him he was made a vagabond. 
To relieve them from the fear of hisname he submitted to the frequent custom 
of the age, and swallowed poison rather than fall a prisoner into their hands. 
Europe felt unsafe while Napoleon was unrestrained, and demanded of France 
the keeping of his person for the common safety. He surrendered himself 
into the hands of his most persevering enemy ; and the councils of Europe 
awarded him his destiny. He rose superior to the temptation and weakness of 
suicide, and here the comparison ends. He exhibited the consummate resolu- 
sion of looking steadily in the face degradation and exile. 

To the hardships of a soldier's life both were habituated. The habits of 
Wellington were more regular and systematic ; and his life is represented as a 
model of military character. Bred in the midst of luxury, amply furnished with 
the means of ease and indulgence, he has been distinguished for the Roman 
virtues of abstinence and energy ; of enduring fatigue and labour, watchfulness 
and privation. Scorning effeminacy, he seemed ambitious to inure himself to 
the most laborious exercises and to the simplest mode of living ; and so formed 
a hardihood of character as honourable as it is singular in the self-indulgence 
and excess which surrounded him. His field-bed it is said was so narrow as not 
to admit of his turning in it ; and being asked what he did when he wanted to 
turn himself, he replied, ‘It is then time to turnout.2 * * * * 

Bonaparte was well schooled in the toils and labours of the camp, and capable 
of enduring much hardship. His long continued marches, and joining the ene- 
my in battle, days in succession, as he sometimes did, could not have been 
endured, unless his physical energies had been great and well trained by exer- 
cise. As his life was made up of extremes, so in his habits and personal endur- 
ance were seen great contrasts. Abstinenoe and indulgence, vigilance and su- 
pineness, great exertion and consequent inertness, were alternately exhibited by 
him. Of heat and cold, hunger and thirst, he was patient ; but occasionally 
indulged in the pleasures of the table and the excesses of Paris. ‘To counteract 
the effect of inaction he would sometimes mount his horse and ride at once 
seventy or one hundred miles. Again, after great effort and much fatigue, his 
room and couch witnessed his slumbers, rest, and dreains, sixty or eighty hours 
in succession. ‘ Nil fuit unguam sic impar sibr.’ 

Such are the comparative merits of these military leaders, in the estimation 
of the writer, who, a spectator, has attentively noticed their career. An 
uninterested one he could not be, for their deeds were of such a character, 
the results of their battles and victories so extensive and momentous, that he 
has been deeply interested in the pages of the world’s records which their 
‘The writer's object has been to place them in juxta- 
position as leaders of armies and conductors of battles, and as victors or van- 
quished. He has felt the delicacy of the task. The name of Napoleon is 
imposing. It seems to have taken possession of the world’s mind as synony- 
mous with the sublime of military glory. ‘To doubt his supremacy in every 
thing pertaining to the science of war, the managing of battles, and the concerns 
of camps, was not only to find one’s self in the minority, but almost alone. But 
the time had come, it was thought, to look at him as a fellow mortal ; and no 
longer under the bias of first impressions. It is time to separate appearances 
from realities ; to be no longer dazzled by the effulgence of light by which he 
has concealed his progress, but to measure his deeds and manner of doing them 
by the standard of military excellence. That his claims are great, has been 
granted ; and in some particulars greatest ; but inferior as a whole to him who 
conquered him on the soil of Belgium. It seems not to occur to those who 
claim the first place for Bonaparte in everything pertaining to war, that the 
higher they raise him the more they elevate his conqueror. But it is said that 
the victory was very nearly won by Bonaparte, and that Wellington narrowly 
missed a defeat. Tor this very reason the victory was more glorious, and proof 
of the highest military qualifications. Bonaparte and his marshals and his 
troops exerted all their energies of body and mind. ‘They were fairly met on 
the part of the English and their associates, and counteracted. ‘The result was 
clear and decisive. * * * * H. B. 

A 
TURKEY. 
NOTE SENT BY THE PORTE ON THE 28TH OF OCTOBER TO THE REPRESENTa- 
TIVES OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND RUSSIA 

The question of the property of Turks in Greece has been now many years 
pending between the Sublime Porte and the Greek Government ; and the po- 
sition of a great number of Mussulmans, owners of this property, has become 
worse daily. The representatives of the three Powers at Athens have just 
presented a note to the Greek Foreign Minister, to hasten the solution of this 
affair. ‘The Minister of the Sublime Porte at Athens has sent a copy of 
this note, and his Highness has learned with joy this step, as a proof of the 
sentiments of equity with which the ‘Three Powers are animated towards his 
Government. . 

Not only is it urgent to terminate at length this affair, but all the world 
knows that the Sublime Porte is anxious to preserve unshaken the relations of 
friendship between it and other Courts ; and to facilitate, as far as in it lies, the 
happy issue of aflairs which interest them, desirous especially of maintaining 
and multiplying amicable relations with Greece. Desiring this, on account of 
their neighbourhood, it hoped that the Greek Government would evince si- 
milar sentiments, but in this it has been disappointed. 

First of all, this question of Mussulman property in Greece, provided for by 
treaties, has remained for a number of years in suspense, In consequence of 
the interminable difficulties of every kind obstructing the solution. The pro- 
perty of a number of Ottoman subjects is thus lost, and themselves reduced 
to misery. Nothing, as yet, announces a desirable result ' 

2. Instead of preventing the departure of those who were proceeding to 
Candia to aid the insurrection of the inhabitants against the Sultan’s authority, 
the Greek Government has not even accused these individuals since their re- 
turn. ‘They are, on the contrary, treated with benevolence, and allowed to re- 
side where they please. , } 

3. Two young Turkish girls, torn violently from their mother, have not been 
restored, and nothing is given but inadmissible excuses. — ' 

4. A Mussulman of 70 years of age, residing alone in his habitation, not 
far from Azdin, was assassinated by night and his property stolen. 

5. Certain persons in Greece have formed a society to foment troubles and 
rebellions in the Ottoman empire ; and Government has by no means endea- 
voured to put a stop to this. Most ot the Greck journals, a8 Ovary One knows, 
disseminate most pernicious ideas, and tend to excite the Sultan's subjects to 
revolt. : 

6. Colonel Velentza, one of those just alluded to, remains on the frontier, 
frequently passes into the Turkish territory, to sow trouble there, and is now on 
the point, it is known, of penetrating again within the frontier. No efficient 
measure has been taken to put a stop to the trouble occasioned by this per- 
turbation. ( rg 

Some time since a treaty of commerce, containing all kinds of facilities and 
favour, was entered into, and yet it was treated as pernicious to commerce and 
objectionable, even before the least experiment was made of it. 

These things are contrary to international rights and amity, to ,the duties of 
a good neighbour, and they threaten the interests of the Porte, as a as the 
tranquillity of its subjects. he Sublime ! orte, in consequence, begs the three 
Powers, his allies and friends, to invite the Greek Government to devise means 
of putting an end to this state of suspense, and to terminate pending differen- 
ces; to permit no longer perturbators to foment rebellion in ‘1 urkey, and to 
pursue line of conduct befitting a frie ndly Government. If the employment 
of good offices by the Powers for the settlement of these affairs should produce 
4 satisfactory result, that is all that can be desired If not, it is decided that 
all Greek interests, and commerce, and affairs, requiring the support and inter- 
yention of the Turkish Government shall be obstructed and treated with little 
favour. Norneed any observations be addressed to the Porte onthe subject, 
since it has every right to act thus. It is necessary and important that Greece 
should give redress in the matters enume rated. The three Powers cannot but 
recognize and appreciate, in their equity, the importance and justice of these 
and the inconvenience and dangers that the continuance of such 
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inform their respective Courts, and begs the Powers to endeavour to bring about 
a speedy solution of the question of ‘Turkish property in Greece, according to 
the note addressed by their envoys to the Government at Athens, as well as @ 
ettlement of the other affairs enumerated, &c. 

= 


PRIMARY EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 

A very voluminous Report on this subject has just been published by the Mi- 
ister of Public Instruction, from which the following has been abridged.— 
‘'The total number of the communes of France is 37,295. According to the 
ast statistical report, in 1837, there were then 29,613 single or united com- 
nunes provided with schools. In 1840 there had been additions of 3,486, ma- 
ing a total of 33,099 schools, leaving the number of communes unprovided 
ith schools 4,196. The progression inthe number of scholars has been equal- 
y remarkable. In 1837 there were in the communal and private schools under 
master, 1,547,194 boys, and 412,636 girls, and in those under a mistress 
3,350 boys, and 707,511 girls. In 1840 there were in the communal and pri- 
vate schools under masters, 1,607,013 boys and 444,356 girls, and in those 
nder mistresses, 34,394 boys, and 795,916 girls. In 1837 the superior com- 
nunal and private primary schools received 9,414 scholars, and at present 
5,285, being an increase of 5,871. These scholars are not admit- 
ed until they have shown. on examination, that they have acquired 
he instruction given in the primary elementary schools. They gain in 
he superior schools, more extended lessons in the French language, his- 
ory, geography, and arithmetic ; are taught book-keeping, linear drawing,per- 
spective, and receive considerable instruction in geometry, natural history, phy- 
ics, and experimental chemistry. This general education is inmost of these 
chools divided into three annual courses, and is completed with studies in some 
bf the living languages. Moral and religious introduction is given in these and 
, all the schools. Among these schools there are 194 in which the system of 
\struction is complete, that is to say, affords the scholars all the various branch- 
s, some of which are especially calculated for the peculiar wants of the dis- 
rict. Several of them — in this respect attained a remarkable degree of 
mportance and utility. Those of Nantes, Caen, Lille, Rennes, and some oth- 
ts, are cited as examples. In 1837 there were 26,370 schools exclusively ap- 










































nixed. In 1840 there were 28,018 Catholic, 677 Protestant, 31 Jewish, and 
».059 mixed schools. Besides the regular schools, the administration has also 
ured its attention to adult classes for the evenings and Sundays, for the in- 
truction of men whose early education has been neglected. In 1837 there 
ere 1,856 adult schools, in 1,547 communes, giving primary instruction and 
ome practical notions of the sciences to 36,966 workmen of all trades and em- 
loyments. In 1840 the number of adult classes spread over 3,090 communes, 
amounted to 3,403, being nearly double, and had 68,508 attendants. This in- 
truction, however, is too much neglected in many of the departments. In 
1837, there were, in 172 communes, 261 infant schools [salles d’aisle,] receiv- 
ng 29,214 children. ‘There is now to be found, in 352 communes, 553. infant 
chools, receiving in all 5,986 children. ‘There are, therefore, at this time, 294 
nfant schools, receiving 21,474 children, more than there were in 1837. Inde- 
pendent of several recent establishments, there are, at this time, 79 proposals 
wr new ones before the Royal Council of Public Instruction for its examination. 
‘he number of communal teachers who receive fixed salaries,not amounting to300 
r.a year each,is 25,051. Of these 23,048 receive only 200f. each,and 2,003 have 
alaries between 200 fr. and 299 fr.—The total number of persons employed in 
primary schools is 62,859—namely, lay teachers (male,) 38,368 ; religious do. 
o., 2,136. Lay teachers (female,) 11,984 ; religious ditto, ditto, 10371. The 
umber of persons employed as inspectors of schools, is 168. Besides the 
6 Normal schools, there have been established 3 schools of the same order, 
pecially appropriated to non-Catholic communions, and directed by Protestant 
astors. In 1837, the Normal schools gave instruction to 2,406 persons intend- 
d for teachers—a number increased, at the present day, to 2,684, which are 
ws divided : Free boarders, 311; free out-boarders, 37, bursars of the state, 
08, communes, 81; departments, 2,054. In 1837, the Normal schools sent 
ut 860 masters. In 1840, the number was not greater, on account of thx 
ngth of time employed by some of the schools in more extended studies, a 
reat many of them having been detained for athird year. Nevertheless, the 


ipply of new teachers has increased, since out of the 860 students who were | 


ualitied in 1837, only 671 have been placed ; while out of the 860 qualified in 
840, there are 713 at the heads of schools. 
jon is producing more and more immediate results. Endeavours have been 
ade for forming on a regular system, female teachers, independent of the re- 
gious corporations of women, and several schools have been, in consequence, 
stablished. 
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NEW STEAM-FRIGATE 

A London paper gives this account of a new and fine steam-frigate .—Yes- 
rday Her Majesty’s steam-frigate Gayser, 1,060 tons, built at Sheerness from 
@e designs of Sir William Symonds, and fitted by Messrs. Seaward and Ca- 
l, left her moorings off Lime-house on an extraordinary trip down the river. 
his fine vessel (300 horse power) is the fifth of her class adapted with engines 
yon what is scientifically denominated the Gorgon principle, which was first 
troduced into the service by Messrs. Seaward. By this peculiar construc- 
jon of the machinery, a saving in weight of one-fourth, and more than one- 
ird in space, has been effected over the ordinary beam-engines. The en- 
ine room is only 50 feet long, within which, besides her machinery, she can 
ow 300 tons of fuel, sufficient for 15 days’ steaming at full power, and 
nough almost to carry her to any sea capital of the civilized world. Upon her 
oop deck there is accommodation for 300 soldiers, their officers, baggage, and 
quipments, besides the usual space allotted to her own officers and crew. Her 
xquisite beauty of model, general arrangements,and force which is two ten-inch 
puns, carrying hollow shot, 98 lb. weight, and 4 eight-inch guns, carrying 68 
». shot. ‘The entire construction of the vessel do great credit to the scienti- 
c and practical skill of the Surveyor General of the Navy; the superior style, 
he economical adaptations, the harmonious, smooth, yet powerful, action of the 
achinery, also entitle Messrs, Seaward to the highest praise. The distance 
p below Gravesend and back, was performed at the rate of eleven and a half 


iles an hour, and, socomplete was the absence of all noise or vibratory mo- | 


Dn, most disagreeably felt in other steamers, that a person standing over the 
ngine-room, or at either extremity of the deck, would scarcely have known 
at she was under weigh. 





Summary. 


The Brassels papers mention that a grand subscription dinner was given by 
c¢ British residents in that capital, at the Vauxhall Rooms 
jonour of the birth of the Duke of Cornwall. 


Sir Charles Wolseley having, by advertisement in the Staffordshire Adverti- 
‘r, invited all his tenantry and the labouring classes, with their families, of the 





bwnships of Wolseley, Bishton, snd Colwich, tocommemorate the birth of the | 


I 


rince of Wales, upwards of 350 persons assembled on Tuesday. the 23d inst 
his he spitable mansion, where they were abundantly regaled with roast beef, 
um pudding, and strong ale. 


Mr. George Hayter is appointed by her Majesty to paint a picture of the 
yal christening, with portraits of the size of life. 
lhe Earl of Beverley will be appointed to the office in the Queen’s household, 


{aptain of the Yeomen of the Guard) which has become vacant by the death 
the Marquis of Lothian. 


On Monday Mr. John Laird, of Liverpool, had an interview, by appomtment 
With Prince Albert, to present a model of the iron steam-vessel “ : 
4 the vessels built by Mr. Laird for the Niger expedition 

as always taken great interest in the expedition, and inspected all the vessels 
inutely before they left this country. The last advices from Africa stated that 


e vesscls had commenced the ascent of the Nun branch of the river. under the 
Ost favourable circumstances. 


Albert,” one 
His Royal Highness 


ne 


A large and powerful association is now in progress of formation, having for 
object the establishment of an extensive and national system of emigration 
our North American colonies. This association is also supported by a union 
ith the Baronets of Scotland and Nova Scotia, whose territorial claims on the 
cient province of Nova Scotia will thus, it is anticipated, be made not only 


yailable to themselves, but beneficial to the distressed population of these 
ngdoms. 


The Revenue and the Bank of England.—The Financial Commission issued | 


y the Government begins to attract attention in commercial circles, and som: 

rewd surmises have been made concerning its origin. We believe they are 

bt wrong in attributing it to the diplomacy of the Bank parlour. For several 
Jears past the directors of the Bank of England have aimed at obtaining the 
Management of the whole public revenue, so that all payments on account ol 
the departments of Customs, Excise, and Taxes, should be paid into t! 
Meands. In England this is now very generally done, and the collections, 
ey become vacant, are given to the Bank of England. In Scotland the | 
1e8s is In the hands of the ct 
id is chief 
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propriated to the Catholics, 563 to Protestants, 28 to Jews, and 2,059 were | 


This proves that Normal instruc- | 
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he directors have advanced some strong grounds, too, 


account for it immediately to | out as yet falling, he called out, ‘For shame, soldiers! 
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the Crown. These are advantages which the public have an interest in looking 
after; but we are not to suppose that the Bank directors would make the pro- 
posal without some equivalent; and the per contra, we believe, is the entire 
suppression of local issues. The suppression of local issues to give the sole 
control tothe Bank of England is a change which, according to the present con- 
stitution of the Bank of England, is much more likely to increase than to dimi- 
nish the recurrence of those fluctuations in prices, and consequent money pa- 
nics, that have been experienced in this country.—Morning Chronicle. 


The Growing Old of the Heart.—After we have had our fling of youthful 
fun and frolic, having sown the best part of our wild oats, and we pull out a 
grey hair or two, and get a little anxious about our teeth, we see little children 
whom we knew only a few years before, sprung up into young men and women, 
who are enchanted with all sorts of frivolous things, which we have long since 
ceased to care about. Then again we see those who when we first knew them 
were young, slim, blooming romps of nineteen or twenty, turned into stout, 
portable, sedate matrons, with half a dozen nearly grown up boys and girls ; 
then the dashing young men (the beaux of the aforesaid romps), whose smart 
coats and lively manners we used to envy and admire, are settled down into 
steady, middle-aged, soberly-dressed fathers of families, or else be-wigged and 
stay-compressed dandies ; and the old gentlemen who were accustomed to dine 
with our fathers, and whom we used to consider very funny, hearty, bald-head- 
ed old codgers, we find either wizened or tottering, or bloated and gouty old 
scarecrows, with one foot in the grave. Then we begin to look at ourselves, 
and compare notes : we think the winters rather colder than they used to be, 
and wish that our boot-makers would not make our boots so tight, or we abuse 
our tailors for making our frock coats stick out so in front. Then we wonder 
what enjoyment people can find it waltzing, and we hate masquerades, and 
grow uncommonly spiteful and critical at all places of public amusement. It 
is a long time before we find out the reason of this change in our sentiments, 
but all of a sudden it pops upon us by accident ; then we open our eyes and 
are wide awake to our situation—we feel that we are no longer young, and shall 
soon be old. ‘Then we get philosophical, and look deeper into the mill stone, 
and examine our hearts: we say with a melancholy sigh, “Ah, I recollect the 
time when I was fond of this or that place, and loved this or that person—when 
a tale of sorrow would have made me weep, or an act of kindness elevated me. 
Now I am unexcitable, and I treat every thing with indifference. Why is this? 
My heart has grown old.” This is how we argue, but we deceive ourselves ; 
at this moment we are vibrating between youth and middle age, and cling to 
the follies of both ; but after a year or two, when we have jumped the ditch, 
we shake hands with Mr. Time and say, *‘ you are not so disagreeable as | 
thought you were: on the contrary you improve upon acquaintance. There 
are seasons for tops and there are seasons for maturer pleasures, so I shall make 
myself happy in spite of you.” When we make up our minds to this, we are 
all right : we find our hearts beating again in the old way, as sensitive and as 
lively as in the earliest days of youth.—Mazims of Mr. William Muggins, 
Citizen and Natural Philosopher. 








Married—On Thursday evening, Jan. 13,at the Franklin House, by Cyrus Mason, 
D.D., Lieutenant John Neville, of the United States Navy, to Charlotte A., daughter 
of Newton Hayes, Esq. 
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Tn our last we adverted to the state of relations between Turkey and Greec 
founded on intelligence from Constantinople ; and we now learn by accounts 
direct from the Mediterranean, that Turkey is preparing an armament for the 
purpose of bringing the refractory Greeks to terms. The complaints or rather 
list of grievances presented by the Reis Effendi to the British,French and Rus- 
sian Plenipotentiaries at the meeting which took place on the 29th of October, 
\. 


ti 


as detailed in our last, we to-day insert. ‘The grievances are not many, and 


in point of a atrocity,Canada could produce a much heavier list against the sym- 
pathizers upon the American border. But the real cause of alarm we apprehend 


on the part of the Sublime Porte is, the system of agitation which is kept up 
bythe Greeks in the Greek provinces,which are yet retained by the Turks. Col 
| Valentza is probably another McKenzie, anxious to produce another revolt, and 
would probably succeed if he were not opposed by the influence of England. 
It is the obvious policy of Great Britain to preserve what remains of the 'Turk- 
ish power in Europe, as she is the only barrier to the advance of Russia to the 
| Mediterranean by the Black Sea. Were the passes and forts of the Dardanelles 
once in possession of the autocrat, a British fleet could never anchor in the Le- 
| vant without hisconsent. Whether the suggestion that the Porte should cede 
| more of its territory, and draw a line which would cost it the whole of Thes- 
| sally and bring the Greek frontier to the limits of Macedonia—were insidiously 
offered by Russia, or asked for by King Otho, does not appear; nor is it of mo- 
| ment, as the project is totally inadmissible and will not be acceded to by 
England. It appears that a despatch has reached Constantinople, by way of 
| Athens, from Lord Aberdeen, in which his Lordship distinctly refuses to consent 
| to any extension of the Greek frontier, to the prejudice of the Turkish posses- 
sions. This we imagine will set the matter at rest, and King Otho must settle 
his affairs with the Sultan honestly, or expect a visit from the turbaned legions. 





SPAIN. 
The suppression of the recent attempt to produce a counter revolution for 
| the overthrow of Espartero, has been attended with many bloody examples 
and cruel executions of the unfortunate victims who failed in their object, and 
| fell into the hands of their remorseless enemy. 


It is impossible to behold 
without deep and poignant sympathy, the finest country in Europe, the theatre 
of such a long and barbarous war, and the daily scene of such sad events 

which we here subjoin. Both narratives are from eye witnesses. 

“'To-day two more victims of ‘ the family conspiracy’ have suffered the pe- 
nalty of their crime. Don Manuel Boria, and Don Jose Gobernado, both of 
the Princesa Infantry, were shot in the Campo de Guardias at two o'clock to- 
| day, in the midst of an immense multitude of spectators. They were brought 
in an open carriage to the field where Quiroga recently suffered, dressed in 
their full uniform and decorations, and even with their swords on, guarded by 
an escort so slight that it was evident there was not the slightest fear of a 
| movement to save or rescue them. ‘Their two confessors and two military 
| friends attended them, as in former cases. 

“The elder, Gobernado, was grave, but perfectly composed and fearless. 

| Young Boria still less resembled a man on the brink of eternity. He seemed 
completely unconcerned, and nodded confidently to his friends amongst the 
| crowds that lined the way to exchange a parting adieu with the air of one who 
| who would say, ‘I shall not disgrace you; I think nothing of all this. My nerves 
are firm!’ A stranger might have thought that it was nothing but their sad 
companions who were about to suffer. ‘They alighted freely, heard the sentence 
read unmoved, and marched with military pride before the pickets selected to 
shoot them. Don Manuel Boria, then advancing boldly to a rising ground in the 
centre of the immense field, addressed the troops who lined it in a few energetic 

; sentences, and with a voice which made itself heard at a considerable distance, 

| declared his unalterable love of his country, and concluded almost in the words 
of Leon, ‘ Viva Isabel Segunda! Here the Nacionales re-echoed the ery, 
‘Viva la Libertad” and then, turning upon his heel, waved his hand with 
the air of a man about to take his place in the ranks of battle, exclaiming ‘Adios, 

| Senhores ! and presented himself to the aim of the executioners. His comrade 
was already in his place, having only spoken to his confessor. Boria gave the 
| word, facing the picket boldly, with his hand resting on his hip as unconcerned- 
ly as if he were reviewing them upon parade. Both fell on the first discharge, 
and were dead almost instantaneously. The expression of feeling in the spec- 
tators was striking and characteristic. No one spoke of their crime, and all 
| seemed lost in pity and admiration, especially for the youth Boria. The im- 


mense crowd seemed to say with one voice, ‘ It was impossible for a man to die 
more bravely.’ ” 


The second narrative is thus described :— 
“T have been just speaking with a person who was present at the execution 
of Borso di Carminati. The courage, without ostentation, which he displayed 
} at that awful moment was worthy of the man who had gained such reputation 
in the warof Catalonia. It is usual for a person condemned to suffer death by 
a court martial to proceed to the place of execution at a slow pace, which is 
rsured by the solemn stroke of a single drum, repeated at regular but length- 
ils After procceding som paces in this manner Borso shouted to 
Vamos. M, chacho, paso redohlado ! q* Come, my lad, quick 

The order was obs ved, and they soon reached the ground, where, 

a few minutes in earnest devotion, he also, like Diego Leon.gave 
word to fire na standing posture 
in Vittoria 
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| after spe nding 
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Montes de Oca exhibited similar cour- 
)] age After having been shot through the body in four places, with- 


after such long practice 
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not to know how to take aim. Point here, and it will soon be over,’ placing 
at the same moment his forefinger on his forehead. This order was instantly 
obeyed, and at the same moment he fell dead.” 





Intelligence from Canton to the 27th of August, three days later, has arrived by 
way of Mexico, which states that Admiral Parker sailed on the 26th, with most of 
the land and sea forces, to make a demonstration upon Pekin. The Chinese had of- 
fered Sir Henry Pottinger, (the new British Superintendant) Ten Million Dollars, 
if he would cause the expedition to be relinquished. This he declined ; and on 
the other hand declared that in case any hostile demonstration were made by 
the Canton forces, he would again take the city, and treat the Chinese with the 
utmost rigour. Ih however they kept quiet, he would respect the Six Million 
treaty. A few foreigners remained at Canton, and several ships at Whampoa, 
but Sir H. P. had advised the former to be ready to come away at a moment’s 
notice. 





CANADA. 

The birth of the young Prince has been duly honored in Canada by illumi- 
nations and other public demonstrations of joy. We copy the following as a 
specimen from the Toronto Patriot of the 7th inst. 

THE ILLUMINATIONS. 

On Tuesday evening the City of Toronto was illuminated in honour of the 
birth of an Heir to the British Crown, ina manner surpassing the expectations 
of the most sanguine. 

Much opposition was shewn to this method of exhibiting a general rejoicing, 
but when once determined upon, all parties lent their most hearty aid to render 
the demonstration worthy of the event, and of the city itself. 

At the appointed signal—the tolling of the bell in the Cathedral tower—* all 
sands” rushed to the windows, and in a few moments some hundred thovsand 
lights flashed out on the bright frozen ground and the clear cold sky. Nota 
solitary house refused its quota—from the lofty transparencies of the City Hall, 
down to the lowly shanty of the loyal labourer. 

King Street presented a fair and animated spectacle—what with its long rows 
of gas lamps, and its innumerable lighted windows, it was almost as bright as 
sunlight could make it. Vast crowds poured along—some on foot—some in 
sleighs—roguish boys let off squibs and crackers—and rusty muskets discharg- 
ed their noisy contents. 

‘There were many striking transparencies displayed—the Messrs. Ridout 
exhibited a flaming copy of West’s flaming picture of the death of Wolfe. The 
large stores of His Worship the Mayor were most tastefully illuminated. The 
Banks—barracks, and all public buildings were brilliantly lighted. As for “Ich 
diens” and Prince of Wales plumes, their name was legion; and we would 
have to name half of the principal Merchants in the town, did we attempt to 
give a list of the places where they were exhibited. 

Not merely in the frequented streets but even in remote and retired situa- 
tions were the festal lights displayed. 

At the appointed hour—nine o’clock—the bell again rang, and in a few mo- 
ments the stars and gas lamps were left to help each other in the task of light 
ing up the quiet streets of Her Majesty’s loyal city of Toronto, Not a solitary 
accident or the slightest disturbance that we have heard of, occurred. 

Justice requires us to mention that those who chiefly opposed the Illumina- 
tions were conspicuous on Tuesday night for their alacrity in joining in the 
general display. Messrs. Ridout, the Colonist, the Examiner Office, &c., &c., 
may be instanced as ready illustrations. 





STR CHARLES BAGOT AT BOSTON. 

Sir Charles Bagot arrived at Boston from New York, on Wednesday morn- 
ing, the 5th inst., with his suite, accompanied by Mr. Grattan, Her Majesty’s 
Consul. His Excellency visited the Navy Yard at Charlestown in the course 
of the forenoon, with the British Consul and Vice Consul, Capt. Bagot, R.N., 
and the Hon. Capt. Cholmondeley. He was received by Commodore Downes, 
Sir Charles 
was also present at the organization of the Legislature, and subsequently drove 
with Mr. Grattan through the city, and some of the suburbs, and expressed 
himself highly gratified at various points of view, particularly with the superb 
coup dail from the foot of the Monument on Bunker Hill. 

In the evening His Excellency and suite were entertained at the residence of 
Mr. Grattan 


and shown over the establishment, under a salute of twenty guns. 


A number of distinguished citizens were invited to meet him. 
Among them were His Excellency the Hon. John Davis, Governor of the 
Commonwealth, Lieutenant Governor Hull, Mr. Bigelow, the Secretary of 
State, Hon. Josiah Quincy, President of the Senate, His Honour the Mayor of 
the City, Hon. Levi Lincoln, the Collector, Commodore Downs,Adjutant Gene- 
ral Dearborn, and other functionaries, Hon. Harrison Gray Otis, Hon. B. W. 
Crowninshield, Hon. 'T. H. Perkins, Hon. Abbott Lawrence, &c. &c. 

Sir Charles left Boston for Albany on Thursday morning, by the Western 
Railroad, having received much pleasure from his visit to Boston ; and having 





made a most agreeable impression on the citizens who formed his acquaintance, 
by his urbanity and frankness of manner, and the evidently liberal feelings 
with which he is about to undertake his government of the British North 
American provinces. 





Dr. Fisher, Queen’s Printer at Quebec, has issued proposals for establishing 
a weekly newspaper in that city, to be called “THe Conservative.” The 
name at once indicates its politics, and it will, we are quite sure, be conducted 
in strict accordance therewith. 

We have recently spoken of Dr. Fisher as our co-adjutor in the early days 
of the Albion, and stated that this journal was founded by ourselves ‘* in 
conjunction” with him ; but the Quebec Mercury of the 28th ult. asserts that 
Dr. Fisher was “ The framer and founder of the New York Albion,” and 
makes no reference to any other party. ‘The passage in the Mercury is as 
follows :— 

‘* Dr. Fisher is already extensively and favourably known to the public as the 
first editor, in fact, the framer and founder of the New York Albion, which has 


attained so large a circulation not only on this continent,but in the British West 
India possessions, and even in her Eastern Dominions.” 


Now if Dr. Fisher were really the “ framer and founder” of the Albion, and 
no one else, we have done him great injustice in our recent Prospectus to the 
New Series, by representing him as only a participator in those labours—an 
imputation which we cannot permit to pass unnoticed, because we have on 
many occasions cheerfully and voluntarily pursued a course directly the 
reverse. We therefore beg to say—for the information of the Editor of the 
Mercury, who has, on two occasions, pointedly and ostentatiously made the 


same statement—that such statement is entirely without foundation. 


We have copied to-day frem the Democratic Review the article entitled, 
“Hurrah for a War with England !” which has been much spoken of and has 
attracted a good deal of attention. The sentiments are those of a chris- 
tian and a philanthropist, and are well timed at the present juncture ; they also 
Democratic Review, an able and a 
leading journal of the democratic party, which it is commonly supposed, is 


derive additional value from being in the 
hostile to England and in favour of a war with her. ‘The remarks we under- 
stand proceed from the pen of the editor, Mr. O'Sullivan, and they do him in- 
finite credit 

We also copy from the Knickerbocker of this month, a comparison or paral- 
lel between the characters of Napoleon and Wellington, which, as being from 
an American pen, is very flattering to the feelings of Englishmen. 





It is, we believe, a fact that in seasons of great commercial prosperity there 
is less reading with the public than in periods of depression and stagnation of 
trade. At no time since our residence in the United States has the amount of 
newspapers and periodicals been at all comparable with the present ; indeed,if a 
multiplicity of publications were a criterion we might be inclined to think that 
the publishing business is the best now extant ; and yet when was tliere more 
commercial embarrassment ? This arises in consequence of the greater degree 
of leisure which supervenes when business is stagnant. We were forcibly 
struck with this lately, on seeing ‘‘ Langley’s United States Laterary Ad- 
vertiscr,” a work which has long been wanted, and which other publishers have 
It purports to give the publishing intelligence 
lin it may be found advertisements from booksellers 
in every part of the Union, interspersed with literary anecdotes, &c. It is 
beautifully printed,and issued gratis—the publishers relying for their reward oa 
j the profits of the numerous advertisements. We cordially recommend it 


heretofore found unsuccessful 


of the whole country, anc 














PARK THEATRE. 
, day—The Suspicious Husband, and (for the first time) My Wife’s Dentist. 
sday—For the Benefit of Mr. Sitapson—London Assurance, and What will the 
Ww Say? with other entertainments. 
Wednesday, Thursday, F Saturday— Favorite Comedies and other perform- 
ances. 





The Drama. 


Park Theatre-—The new play of “ What will the World say?” continues 
to linger out a heavy existence at this theatre. It has never yet filled the 
house, nor do we now expect that it.ever will, except at a benefit. On more 
familiarity with the text, the actors play with greater spirit, and consequently 
several points in the dialogue which were either originally overlooked in the 
reading, or marred through defective study, are now discernible ; yet it is a 
heavy affair after all. Miss Buloid has taken the part of Marian Mayley, 
which was at first acted by Miss Cushman, but we do not think the play has 
gained by the change. The character of a lady of rank and fashion is not 
suited to Mrs. Wheatley’s professional talents, versatile as they are and exten- 
sive in their range: she never plays anything ill, we allow, but in Lady Nor- 
wold she does not shine. 

On the whole we are inclined to abide by the opinion we expressed last week 
on the merits of this comedy, and shall not feel sorry when it shall please “ the 
authorities” to withdraw it. Assuredly it will cut but a sorry figure when com- 
pared with such plays as ‘“‘ ‘The Beaux Stratagem,” “ The Suspicious Husband,” 
“The School for Scandal,” ‘The Jealous Wife,” and others of like calibre, 
although it yet retains the charms of novelty,and the advantage of scene painting 
and upholstery. Of this last there is no real cause to be cynical, although the 
moving cause of its introduction so largely on the modern stage is far from 
an unexceptionable one. The public, once familiar with a handsome setting- 
forth of the stage and its appointments, will not willingly forego that advantage ; 
and thus managers will find themselves in a measure obliged to continue their 
efforts, and grace their plays with that appropriate ornament which is a great 
charm in representation. Although we should be sorry to see the day when the 
merits of a drama will depend on the value of the stage appointments, there is 
no denying that they tend greatly to increase the interest of the plot, assist the 
fable, and, whilst they please the eye they gratify the taste. There is a fault, 
a minor fault it is true, and it belongs to the author although the actor ought to 
perceive and correct it. ‘The eldest son of Lord Norvold is not to be called 
Mr. Charles, by a servant, even though he be the “principal footman of the 
establishment,” the proper appellation is Mr. Norwold. This is etiquette, well 
known in all good society, and equally well known in the domestic establish- 
ments of fashionable life. 

Whilst on the subject of servants, we may briefly animadvert on the manner 
in which they are generally acted at the Park, whichis far from a satisfactory 
one. The performers of these characters imagine that they are showing 
wonderful discernment by bowing, scraping, waving the hand, and sundry 
other “small ware” of politeness. Nothing can be farther from the truth 
than this. A living servant in a great family is a mere loco-motive machine, he 
comes in as such, he stands erect to deliver his message, the letter, or whatever 
else he bears; in the same attitude he stands to receive directions, reproof, or 
whatever else is the matter in hand; he neither bows at entrance, exit, nor in 
addressing one in the room, but delivers what he has to say in a clear, deliberate 
tone with very little inflection. Attentive even to matters of this comparatively 
minor nature, is by no means beneath the duties of a manager. Nay, indeed, 
the numerous smaller matters are the things which chiefly demand such atten- 
tion, for it may fairly be inferred that business of what is called consequence, 
will be duly managed by those on whom it is devolved ; and we must again 
and again urge, that it is impossible to make a play come off well, unless due 
regard be paid to all the minutie which are necessary to a verisimilitude with 
existing circumstances. 

On Thursday evening the spirited, witty, and essentially good comedy of 
“The Suspicious Husband,” was played here, after a retirement of twenty years. 
How rich, racy, and vigorous, is the language of this play, as compared with 
the namby-pambyism of the present school. How complete is the plot, how 
steadily does it move onward; what constant succession of incident without 
confusion; what aclear developement of character, and what a number of 
distinct characters, do we find in this play! Even in the apparently common- 
place chit-chat of the dramatis persone we are learning something both of the 
persons and the characteristics of those persons who figure therein ; not a pas- 
sage is useless, and it is a splendid whole. We were only afraid that as the 

comedy was written at period in which great latitude of expression was allowed, 
it might now be found either too warm for present taste, or be so emasulated 
in the alterations as to be deprived of the spirit and animation which essen- 
tially characterize it as a literary work. This however is not the case, the text 
has in this respect been very judiciously handled—it is made an excellent act- 
ing play for 1842, and it well deserves to draw a succession of crowded houses. 

We somewhat regret to observe that difficulties did ensue, however, where 
we had not anticipated them. This play and all its dialogue ought to be as fa- 
miliar in every practised actor’s mouth “as household words” and although 








years may have passed since it was acted here, yet all the actors have passed 
the greater part of that time in other dramatic establishments, and they ought 
to have been tolerably “‘ up” in the piece, even on a first representation. They 
were not so; the dialogue was continually hanging fire, sometimes for so pro- 
tracted a period as to be painfully perceptible to the audience ; still worse, there 
was one, an excellent, distinguished, and experienced actor, who had doubtless 
played his part hundreds of times,—it being strictly within his general role— 
who was lamentably deficient in the text. The audience were fortunately le- 
The 
play was generally well cast, and familiarity will render it additionally forcible. 
The Ranger of Mr. Abbott was exceedingly well conceived, but he somewhat 


nient, and doubtless succeeding representations will be improvements. 


lacked elasticity. Wheatley played Frankly in capital style, but Clarke was 
a prosy Bellamy ; Barry was better in Mr. Strictland than in many other cha- 
racters in which we have seen him, but yét he was too melodramatic in his 
Jack Meggott 
is not a part for Chippendale, that clever actor was continually endeavoring to 


style, and his mode of bowing is formal but not gentlemanly 


shake off shackles which nevertheless continued to bind and press upon him 
He ought to have played Strictland, if anything, in this play. The gem—the 
decided gem—of the piece was Mrs. Vernon's personation of Lucetta; it was 
a thing of nature, of archness, of happy discrimination, and never did actress at 
the Park Theatre more richly deserve to be called out to receive histrionic 
honors than did this princess of waiting-women. Some may say that this would 
not be etiquette; sure we are that it would be justice, and bare justice too. 
Miss Cushman acted, as she always does, with spirit and with judgment the 
gay-hearted Clarinda, or, as her lover more than once called her, Clarinder. 
Her sister was an excellent Jacintha, and Miss Buloid played Mrs. Strictiand 
very effectively. W. H. Williams played the short part of Tester, admirably. 
The part of Ranger’s servant was exceedingly short, but it was played in the 
style of a discontented clown, and his master should have kicked the fellow down 
stairs. The two chairmen knew nothing of their business, they could neither 
give the steady and uniform trot, nor could they even handle the vehicle which 
was the source of their daily bread. The costumes generally were neither in 
good taste, nor in keeping. It is to the praise of modern managers that atten- 
tion to costume is considered an important duty ; but the proper knowledge of 
this is a study. A study which is essential to good management, and which re- 
lates equally to ladies, gentlemen, and servants. We heard a remark on the 
incongruity of placing a scene representing the Buckingham Palace, in a play 
written many a year before it was built 
not derogate in the least from proper effect. Shakspeare himself gave a sea- 
port to Bohemia, but no one asserts that he marred the eflect of the “ Winter’s 
Tale” 

On the whole we congratulate the public on the appearance of this fine play, 
s‘ill more, in its being the harbinger of others equally good ; and now we trust 


thereby. 


atre.—The beautiful Spectagle of ‘The Naiad Queen” which 
was so attractive at the al Theatre during the short time that it was 
managed by Mr. Burton, has been brought out here, with equal splendor and 
effect. The part of The Naiad Queen is performed by Mrs. Shaw, who gives 
it the double advantage of personal and artistic charms. The Naied warriors, 
—as they become, near the end of the piece—are rendered peculiarly attractive 
to the audience, through the care that has been taken to make them perfect in 
their exercises. By-the-by, what with the Naiades at the Bowery, the Ama- 
| zons at the Olympic, and Mr. Colman’s new publication which describes the 
newly discovered Amazonian state and government, it behoves the “ Lords of 
the Creation ” to look sharp after their long-asserted privileges, else they may 
be placed in jeopardy. Gentlemen, look to it ! 

Mitchell’s Olympic Theatre—We omitted last week to notice a clever little 
dramatic jeu d’esprit called ‘'The Queen’s Own,” which has been brought out 
here, intended to be a practical illustration of the old proverb, that ‘The Grey 
mare is the better horse ;” in other words that matters are best when the ladies’ 
“rule the roast.” It elicited great mirth, and has several smart points in it. 
We understand it has been hastily but tastefully thrown off by Park Benjamin, 
Esq. On Thursday evening Mr. Ranger made his bow here, appearing in 
«“ The Artist’s Wife,” which we hear was written by himself, and is intended 
for his peculiar display of pathos in broken language. 

Chatham Theatre.—At this house Mr. Hill is nightly delighting numerous 
audiences by his representation of Yankee and other characters in his peculiar 
line of acting. Mr. Scott, also has played several characters in which he chiefly 
excels. 





CONCERTS. 

A Concert was given at the City Hotel on Monday evening with a view to 
test the vocal qualifications of a new candidate for professional distinction. 'The 
lady is Mrs. Page, and she has for some time been a pupil of Mr. W. A. King, 
the eminent Pianist. ‘The concert was so fara private one that it was not ad- 
vertised in the public journals, but tickets were sold by the friends of the de- 
butante. We had not opportunity to be present, but hear that the lady gives 
good promise of excellence. 

The Oratorio of David, written by the celebrated Chevalier Neukomm, was 
performed by the Sacred Music Society on Tuesday evening last, at the Taber- 
nacle, before one of the largest audiences of the season, consisting of at least 
two thousand persons. The part of David was sung by Mr. Braham who ren- 
dered the music ample justice, and gave intense delight to his hearers. This 
society have several times given Neukomm’s music a spirited performance, but 
upon the present occasion their strongest energies were exerted, in order to 
do justice to the great and veteran master of sacred song then present. 

Mr. Braham, whose physical powers seem almost to bid defiance to time, 
continues the arduous task of public musical soirees twice a week, and takes 
the entire labor therein himself. His habits, or his physical system—or both 
united—must be extraordinary, to enable him thus to go through labors with 
ease, which would long ago have destroyed most other men. 

Grandes Concerts D’ Hiver —We are sincerely glad to find that the anxious 
caterer for the public, Mr. Niblo, does not give himself an excess of repose, 
but again appears on the alert, to give entertainment during the worst of the 
winter months. He has arranged with Miss Sloman whose celebrity as a Pian- 
ist is too extensive to need encomium here, and who will give her distinguished 
Pianoforte recitals. Signora Franceschini Garis and Mr. Sinclair will 
assist the vocal department, and the capital German Band will play 
on each evening selections from Strauss, and others, such as gave unqualified 
delight last winter. The first of these elegant Concerts will take place at 
Niblo’s Garden, on Monday evening next, and doubtless they will as heretofore, 
be honoured with a brilliant and numerous attendance. The Grand Promenade 
will be illuminated, and the beautiful and extensive conservatory of rare plants 
will be thrown open. 





LECTURES. 

Mechanics’ Institute Lectures.—We were induced, almost by the importu- 
nity of a friend, to attend a lecture before The Mechanics’ Institute, and The 
Common Council of the City, upon “Temperance,” given on Monday evening 
last, at the Hall of the New York Society Library. We frankly admit that 
we expected to hear only a number of common-places, and hacknied argu- 
ments, upon a subject which has been treatedfof by such numbers of persons, 
in so many different places ; and were not at all prepared to listen to such a 
powerful, logical, and well-arranged discourse, as that which we heard upon 





; but this is not an essential, and does | 





is resumed “ The reign of the Classic drama.” 


the occasion to which we allude. ‘The arguments in favor of the quality which 


he advocated were placed under four distinct and emphatical heads, namely, 
Personal Economy, Bodily Health, Mental Faculties, and Patriotism. Upon 
each of these the Lecturer enlarged in a clear and methodical style, illustra- 
ting by example, and enforcing by arg@ment; and, in the last of the series, 
shewing the importance of good example, and the benefit of right inculeations 
There was a sufficient mixture of humour in the lecture to prevent its becom- 
ing heavy, and sufficient pathos to save it from dullness. The best part of the 
latter quality consists of a poetical description of the career of a drunkard, the 
calamities of those who were dependent on such a person, and the state of his 
own mind in moments of remorseful feeling. This was recited by the lecturer 
and produced a satisfactory effect. The audience was numerous, and the lec- 
ture was a graceful and appropriate composition. 





New Music.—Mr. Thomas Chambers of No. 381 Broadway, has just pub- 
blished an elegant set of Strauss waltzes, tastefully arranged for the Piano- 
forte by Adolphus Kurs. At this festive season they will be found peculiarly 
acceptable, the motives and the arrangements being highly pleasing; M. Kurs 
has likewise given a waltz of his own, a la Strauss, which is a happy imitation 
of the original style. 





INFORMATION WANTED 

Of HENRY CLIFF (late of Nantwich, Cheshire, England), arrived at New Orleans 
on the 2d of May, 1841, at which place he invested some money in the shipping de- 
partment. From thence he came to New York, and advised his friends of the safe 
arrival of his nephew Joseph Cliff, on the 2ist of June, 1841, per the Robert Bowne, 
from London. In another correspondence he states that he has invested the whole of 
his property in the shipping trade, one of said vessels being chartered to Buenos 
Ayres. The last letter received from said Henry Cliff was dated June 25, 1841, where- 
in he states, “by desire of the other share owners, he must go to Key-West, where 
one of the ships had grounded, and have her overhauled.” Also that his nephew 
Joseph Cliff, having a propensity for the sea, he had obtained for him a berth on board 
avessel bound for one of the West India Islands. Subsequently the relativesin Eng- 
land received a letter signed “* Robert Williams,” ship owner, New York, in which he 
expressed his sympathy, and is sorry to inform them that the vessel in which Henry 
Cliff sailed in the month of July, 1841, to Key-West, was wrecked on the Florida 
Reef, that the Captain and part of the crew took to one boat, the first mate and four 
others with two passengers left in the second. That Henry Cliff and the second mate, 
with two of the crew remained in the vessel (at their own request). The first mate 
and his party were picked up and carried into New Orleans. Of the others nething 
has everyet been heard. Such is the statement of Robert Williams, ship owner, New 
York. 

As no such personage as “ Robert Williams, ship owner,” lives in New York, and 
that hiscorrespondence to the relatives of Henry Cliff is a tissue of falsehood, inas- 
much asthe Marine Insurance Companies of New York say that such wreck could not 
possibly have taken place without their knowledge, partieularly as a part of the crew 
were saved, besides “‘ Robert Williams” does not state the name of the vessel. 

Any information respecting the said Henry Cliff and his nephew Joseph Cliff will 
be suitably rewarded and most thankfully received by JOHN WARRIN, 

Jan 17-3t 72 Maiden Lane, New York. 
M R. WM. KEYZER respectfully informs his friends and the public that he has re- 
i turned to the city, which he intends to make his future residence, and will be 
happy to take Pupils for the Violin and Piano Forte. Terms moderate. Address 14 
Hubert st. St. John’s Square. 

PATTERNS FOR ORNAMENTAL BRAIDING, &c.—-Ladies are respectfully m- 

formed that they can have Patierns for Ornamental Braiding and Chenille work, 


drawn on Silk, Velvet, Merino, and also on any other material for Dresses, sazgs,Shoes, 
&c. ; or their own Patterns altered or adapted to any form. Braiding done on reason- 


able terms by applying at No. 34 West Broadway. jan™-3t 

\ 8} BENNETT begs leave most respectfully to inform his friends and the public 
e that he has fitted up the above establishment in superior style, and he hopes by 

good catering and proper attention to the comforts of his guests, together with such 

prices as will square with the times, to insure a portion of public patronage, which he 

has heretofore so liberally expe rienced. 











THE VERANDAH.—39 William Street. 


oct2?3-6m 





January 15, 
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CORBYN’'S DRAMATIC REPOSITORY. 
422 1-3 Broadway, New York. 


WwW CORBYN respectfully informs the Profession and the public, that he has open- 
VV . ed an office as above for the importation and sale of every Dramatic publica- 
tion issued in Paris, London, and New York ; and from the arrangements he has effect 
ed in the European capitals, he hopes to be able to offer printed copies of every piece 
produced there, and in some instances manuscript copies of successful pieces immedi- 
ately after their production, and previous to publication. : 

. Corbyn has also made arrangements with Mr. George Loder, which will enable 
him to supply, at short notice, and on moderate terms, MUSIC, either original or se- 
lected, for operas, melo-dramas, vaudevilies, tacles, ical farces, ballets, dan- 
ces, &c., in parts adapted to orchestras of any description. 

In connexion with the above, W. C. has procured a magnificent assortment of Court 
Suits and Foreign Uniforms, richly embroidered in gold and silver, which, with a great 
variety of Characteristic Costumes adapted for oo | dress Balls, Balls, Masques, s, 
and Tableaux Vivans, will at all times be ready for sale or hire, under the su n 
dance of John Taylor, Costumer to the Olympic Theatre. Ladies’ Fancy Ball Dresses 
can also be procured on application as above, or at 58 Prince-street. 

N. B. All letters must be post-paid, and no country orders will be executed unlees 
accompanied by a remittance. dec-4tf 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
SORIA & CO, 
Dyers, No. 490 Pearl Strect. 








R 


and WOOLEN GOODS, and for cleansing in the French style, Merino and Camel’s 
Hair Shawls ; and for the better accommodation of their up town customers they have 


opened a branch office at 
257 Blecker Street, 


Merchants can have all kinds of Goods Dyed and put up in their original form. 
Carpets and wearing apparel cleansed in the best manner. nov27 6m. 


Ges HOTEL.—F.BLANCARD respectfully in‘orms his friends and the public 
that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purpose- 
ly adapted to the European plan of accommodatiou, is now opened for the reception 
ofcompany. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style, and no expense has been spared to promotethe comfort of his guests. 
The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom- 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 





servants are alwaysin attendance, and the English and foreign languages spoken in 
the house. 
To this establishmentthere is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 


cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 


open at all seasonable hours for the use of his b poy won 

The location of the Hotel is eg ty = suited to business or pleasure, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street, the Public offices,and the Battery, the most airy and 
healthful walk in the city. 

The Proprietor, gratefully acknowleging the many favors he hasheretofore receiy- 
edfrom his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may grant him a call in any style of expense or economy, that may be best suited to 
their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. t 

The Montreal Gazette, Quebec Mercury, The Chronicle and Gazette, Kingston, and 


F. Blancard. augl4-tf. 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
T ist of each month asfollows : 
From New York : From Havre 

Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, andOct., 
Ist Feb, June and,Oct. St. Nicholas, (new) J.B. Pell, master, 16th March, July,and Nov. 
Ist March, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(uew) J. Funk,master, 16th April,Aug.,and Dec. 
Ist April, Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept.,and Jan. 

The accommodations of these shipsare not surpassed ,combining allthat may be re- 
quired for comfort. The pase of cabin passage is $100. Passengers willbe supplied 
with every requisite, withthe exception of winesand liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any otherthanthe expen- 
ses actually incurred onthem. For freightor passage, applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 

RONNAFFE & Co., Agents. Havre, 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 


HE Royal Mail Steam ships from Boston and Liverpool, will sail as follows :— 
From Liverpool, From Boston, 


ry 








Acadia, Riery, Commander Oct. 16, 
Columbia, Judkins, o Oct. 5, Nov. l, 
Britannia, Cleland, do 19, 16, 
Caledonia, Mc‘Kellar, do Nov. 4, Dec. 1, 
Acadia, Rievy, do 19, " 
Columbia, Judkins, do Dec. 4, Jan. 1, 
Britannia, Cleland, do Jan. 4, Feb. 1, 
Caledonia, McKellar, do Feb. 4, March 1, 
Acadia, Riery. do March 4, April 2,§ 


The above ships are 1200 tons register and 440 horse power, they carry expe- 
rienced surgeons, their accommodations for passengers are fiited with every conve- 
nience, and the best of stores are provided. 

ICP Rate of passage, $150, for which, or freight of Specie, apply at 26 Broad st. to 

Oct61-tf BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, l6th, and 24th,andfrom “‘avre on 
the tat. 8th and 24th of every month, as follows, viz : 











Ships. Masters. Days of we from New-jDays of Sailing from Havre 
ork. 

Argo, C.Anthony,jr|March 8, July 8 Nov. §S{April 24, Aug. 24, Dee. 24 
Francoisler, |Ainsworth, “ 16, “ 16, “ ItiMay 1,Sept. 1,Jan. 1 
Burgundy, |D. Lines, ees “Uae "Meh | eS * pe *@ 
Emerald jHowe, April 8, Aug. 8,Dec. 8} “ 94, “ 4, * 9 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, «16, “© 16, “ Iéifune 1,Oct. 1,Feb. 1 
VilledeLyon, |C. Stoddard, | “ 24, “ 24, “ ga] * @ «© g « g 
Albany, |Watson, May 8, Sept. 6,Jan. 8) *“ 24, ‘* 24,  @ 
Silvie DeGrasse, L Weiderholdt} ‘* 16, “ 16, ** 1L6/July 1, Nov. 1, March 1} 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, ~ eo! a ae a OK, 
Duch d’Orleans,|A. Richardson, fune 8, Oct. 8,Feb. &] “ a4, ** 24, “6 @& 
Sully, |WCThompson| “* 16, ‘* 16, ‘ J6JAug. 1,Dec 1, April 1 
Iowa \W. W. Pell, +  * x. oe BA © 








These vessels are all of the firstclass and ably commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising 21! that may be required for comtort and 
convenience. ; ‘ 

The priee of passage to Havre is fixed at $100, without wines,which willbe furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st 


_ 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
This line of packets willhereafier be composed of the following ships, which will sue- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, ofevery month throughout the year, viz:— 








Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 
York. | sondon, 
St. James, W. H Sebor, Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct.17 
Montreal, S B.Grifing, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10) “ 97, “ 97, « gp 
Gladiator, T Britton, 20, “ 20, “ 20 March7,July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J. M.Chadwick,|Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1] “ 17, © 17, “ JF 
Wellington, D Chadwick, | ** 10, “ , = ae oe 
Quebec, F.H.Hebard, | “ 20, 20, ‘ 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, Hovey, ‘March 1, July 1, Nov. 1] ** 17, “ 17, “ 17 
Samson, Smith, “om we * wi & § & * FF 
Hendrick Hudson,/E E. Morgan, | ‘ 20, ‘* 20, ‘* 20May 7,Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, |H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1] ‘** 17, “ 17, “ JF 
Toronto, R. Griswold, | “mem “hm “ Te S's * fy, 
Westminster, G. Moore, « 20, “* 20, “ 20jJune 7,Oct. 7, Feb. 7 





These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description, 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, pare 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co 134 Frontst. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th ofevery 
month ; the shipsto succeed each other in the following order, viz :— 














Ships. Captains. (Days of Sailing from New| Days prea Gon 
| York. Liverpool. 

Patrick Henry, |J.C. Delano, |July_7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug.25, Dec. 25, April 9% 
Virginian, |Higgins, “13, “ 13, “ 13/Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
New York, W.C. Barstow,| “19, “ 1% “ 19 8 7, “© J «wg 
Roscius, b. Collins, “8, & S we eS eB 
Cambridge, 1. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1} “© 19, * 19, “ 9 
Independence, |Wortman, ae ee ee a ee 
Sheifield, F.P allen, “ 13, ” 13, ** 23/Oct. 1, Feb 1, June f 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, “ 19, . * Geer tae oF ake. 
Siddons, IN. B. Palmer,| ‘* 25, “ 25,  ‘* 95) “ 33, ‘* 138, “ 38 
North America, /A. B. Lowber, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 49 
Roscoe, ig. Huttleson,| © % § FF * Hee, *§  « & 
S. Whitney, | Thompson, “13, ** 13,  13)\Nov 1, March 1, July 2 
Columbus, lCropper, “19, * 19, at me E. , iE. 7 
Sheridan, |Depeyster, “$96, * 96, & Qo ee 29, S 19." Se ag 
South America, | Bailey, Oct 1, Feb. 1, June 1} “ 19, * 9, %%° 39 
G. Washington,|A. Burrows, | “* 7, ‘ 7, « 7 95, % 95, « $6 
United States, |J. G. Fisher, “13, “* 13, “ 13Dec. J, April I, Aug. 1 
England, 1B. L. Waite, a a eS oe oe 

Garrick, A.S. Palmer, | “25, “ 95,  g5| 13, “ 433, «© ag 
Europe, A.C.MarshalljNov. 1, Mar. 1, July Il “ 19, “ 19, “© Ig 





These ships are allof the firstclass, and ably commanded, with elegant accommodacs 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpoolto New York at 35 guineas, including wines, stores, aud bedding.~ 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 
acents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, England 
s. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N. Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agentsforsnips Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 
T. & 1. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agentsfor ships Shakspeare , Independence, Roscoe.and Geo Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st , Nn. Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co.. Rumford-st.,Liverpooi: 
Agentsfor ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan,and Garrick, 
E. K, COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co. Liverpool. 





N. B. A Lunch every day from 11 to 2 o’clock 








‘ 
ESPECTFULLY inform the public that in consequence of “ the difficult tames-> | 
they have KEDUCED their PRICES for DYEING all kiads of SILK. COTTON, 


furnished therein, at all times, and in any manner agreeable to their taste. The best | 


will be served up, on the mostapproved and fashionable style of French and English i : 


: , = 
In connection with the Hotelis anextensive Bathing establishment, on New street, | 


' 


Toronto Patriot, will please insert this advertisement ten times and send their bills to | _ 


HE Shipsofthis Line willhereafterleave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 
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